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TEXT  OF  PLAY. 


The  Editor’s  thanks  are  due  to 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Way,  M.A., 

for  generous  permission  to  use  the  text  of  his  fine  translation 
of  the  play.* 

In  some  of  the  better  known  passages  the  translation 
incorporated  by  Robert  Browning  in  his  “  Balaustion’s 
Adventure  ”  has  been  followed  by  permission  of  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  singing  the  music  to  other 
words  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  print  the  choruses  as 
they  were  set  by  Mr.  Henry  Gadsby,  and  these  are  included 
by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co. 


*  Euripides  in  English  Verse  by  Arthur  S.  Way,  M.A.,  (Macmillan  &  Co.). 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Apollo. 

Thanatos. 

Chorus,  composed  of  Maidens  of  Pherae. 
Handmaid. 

Alkestis,  daughter  of  Pelias,  and  wife  of  Admetos. 
Admetos,  King  of  Pherae. 

Eumelus,  son  of  Admetos  and  Alkestis. 

Herakles. 

Pheres,  father  of  Admetos. 

Servant,  steward  of  the  Palace. 

Guards,  Attendants,  Handmaids,  and  Mourners. 


The  Scene  throughout  is  in  front  of  the  Palace  of  Admetos 

at  Pherae. 


Music  references  are  to  Goolsby's  Alkestis  music. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  representation  of  a  Greek  tragedy  under  modern 
conditions  must  always  be  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

Unless  the  performance  takes  place  in  the  open  air  it  is 
impossible  in  any  degree  to  reproduce  the  surroundings 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  determining  the  whole 
course  of  the  Attic  drama. 

The  theory  that  the  performance  took  place  on  a 
high  narrow  stage,  with  the  chorus  far  removed  from  the 
actors,  is  now  generally  abandoned. 

This  makes  it  easier  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
suggested  by  the  practical  necessities  of  representation. 

Briefly,  recent  investigations  seem  to  point  to  the 
following  arrangement  of  the  place  used  for  performance. 

First  in  importance  the  wide  orchestra  or  dancing  place 
of  the  chorus,  circular  in  shape,  paved  with  marble,  and 
having  in  its  centre  the  Altar  of  Dionysos. 

The  wide  passages,  called  “  Paradoi,”  led  away  right 
and  left  from  the  orchestra  in  front  of  the  stage  :  by  these 
the  audience  in  the  first  place  passed  in  and  out ;  along 
one  of  them,  that  on  the  right  facing  the  stage,  the  chorus 
entered,  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  by 
the  other  took  place  the  entrance  of  characters  supposed 
to  come  from  a  long  distance. 

Lastly,  there  was  the  stage  itself,  at  first  a  temporary 
structure,  afterwards  reproduced  in  costly  materials. 

In  most  of  the  Greek  tragedies  the  scene  required  is 
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simply  the  pillared  front  or  porch  of  a  palace,  a  natural 
place  for  transacting  important  public  affairs,  and  one  where 
the  presence  of  the  listening  chorus  would  seem  most 
natural. 

The  revolution  of  painted  cubes  at  either  side  of  the 
stage  was  a  simple  device  by  which  the  central  portion 
might  be  made  to  stand  in  different  surroundings. 

The  question  of  the  passing  of  actors  or  chorus  from 
the  stage  proper  to  the  orchestra  is  one  on  which  critics 
have  differed  very  profoundly.  It  is  perhaps  simplest  to 
conclude  that,  at  all  events  when  the  scene  represented  the 
porch  of  a  palace,  it  was  furnished  with  its  natural  base  of 
wide  low  steps  on  which  the  chorus  might  at  times  sit ; 
and  where  their  leader  could  stand  to  speak  when  taking 
direct  part  in  the  dramatic  action. 

Characters  arriving  by  the  parados  could  pass  on  to  the 
stage  by  these  steps,  as  Herakles  seems  to  do  in  the 
Alkestis. 

Processions  could  pass  down  them  unhindered,  and 
sweep  away  by  the  broad  paradoi  in  the  full  beauty  of 
their  plastic  grace.  Those  interested  in  fuller  accounts  of 
this  most  interesting  theory  will  find  a  description  of  it  in 
Miss  Jane  Harrison’s  “  Monuments  and  Mythology  of 
ancient  Athens  ”  and  in  Navarro’s  “  Dionysos.” 

Two  other  points  must,  however,  be  specially  noted; 
the  fact  that  the  chorus  is  by  far  the  most  important  and 
sacred  part  in  the  representation  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  the 
unvarying  rule  by  which  persons  coming  from  the  city  were 
made  to  enter  on  the  spectators’  right  (stage  L.),  while  those 
supposed  to  be  coming  from  a  distance  entered  on  the 
spectators’  left  (stage  R.). 

In  the  following  notes  and  diagrams  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  suggest  a  performance  on  the  strictest  lines  of 
Greek  tradition.  Neither  masks  nor  cothurni  are  used,  and 
the  music  cited  is  not  archaic  in  character,  but  the  broader 
features  of  the  method  of  representation  used  by  the  Greeks 
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have  been  followed  with  very  few  exceptions.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  : 

( a )  The  suggestion  that  when  the  play  is  represented  in 
a  girls’  school,  a  female  chorus  of  Pheraian  maidens  should 
be  substituted  for  the  “  Elders  of  Pherse.”  The  importance 
of  Alkestis’  character  in  the  play  makes  this  change  quite 
in  accordance  with  Greek  art,  a  woman’s  chorus  being  often 
used  where  a  woman  was  of  importance  in  the  action. 

(( b )  The  passage  of  the  chorus  on  to  the  stage  after  the 
death  of  Alkestis.* 

It  seems  certain  that  such  movements  were  at  times 
used ;  and  the  practical  difficulty  of  bearing  out  the  dead 
body  of  Alkestis  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  a  risky  and 
often  ridiculous  effect,  is  so  avoided. 

(c)  The  action  suggested  by  description  and  diagram  is 
more  varied  and  vigorous  than  that  usually  adopted  for  the 
chorus.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  conviction  that  the  long  and 
exacting  training  given  to  the  chorus  singers,  and  the 
marvellous  descriptions  of  the  effects  they  produced,  must 
have  had  reference  to  something  more  interesting  than  the 
rather  aimless  perambulations  which  are  generally  used  to 
represent  choric  action. 

The  movements  of  the  first  chorus  have  been  very 
fully  described,  as  they  serve  to  show  how  pantomime  and 
action  may  be  introduced  to  represent  the  ideas  underlying 
each  chorus. 

The  most  careful  training  in  gesture  and  movement  is 
required,  and  as  many  dress  rehearsals  as  possible,  to  obtain 
the  effect  which  can  be  given  by  the  beautiful  draperies. 

Only  two  actors  or  at  the  most  three  were  employed 
in  Tragedy  on  the  Greek  stage.  The  masks  and  dresses 
worn  serving  to  differentiate  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
characters. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  restore  these  conventions  on 
the  modern  stage,  and  each  part  is  now  assigned  to  a 
different  actor. 
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The  chorus  numbers  fifteen,  and  generally  works  in  two 
divisions.  It  will  be  found  most  satisfactory,  if  space 
permit,  to  place  a  stationary  singing  chorus  behind  the 
Wings  P.R.  with  the  musicians  so  as  to  support  the  moving 
singers  in  the  “  Orchestra,”  whose  minds  are  apt  to  be 
distracted  by  their  actions,  and  who  often  find  it  impossible 
to  see  the  conductor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  general  advice  as'  to 
“casting”  and  rehearsal  given  in  other  volumes  of  this 

series. 

The  importance  of  physical  fitness  for  the  parts  to  be 
filled  is  specially  great  in  the  Alkestis,  and  nowhere  is 
individual  variety  of  feeling  and  expression  more  needed 
than  in  the  chorus.  It  is  impossible  to  drill  fifteen  indi¬ 
viduals  into  variety  unless  each  one  is  made  to  feel  the 
value  of  personal  effort,  and  is  helped  to  see  a  real  relation 
in  their  work  to  the  main  action. 

One  point,  must,  however,  be  very  specially  emphasised. 

So  long  as  the  representation  of  a  Greek  tragedy  had 
any  value,  it  was  a  religious  ceremony.  The  dramatists 
stand  far  from  the  jealous  Olympians  of  the  Earlier  Epic 
poets,  and  show  us  the  problems  of  man’s  life  in  relation  to 
the  Divine  Will,  in  relation  above  all  to  that  terrible  over¬ 
shadowing  Fate  which  lay  like  a  dark  cloud  beyond  the 
summits  of  Olympus  itself,  to  that  Nemesis  in  whom  the 
gods  themselves  saw  no  relenting. 

This  gloomy  background  is  less  present  in  Alkestis, 
which  ranked  indeed  almost  as  a  satyric  drama  to  the 
Greeks,  than  in  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  Antigone. 
Yet  it  is  there :  and  any  attempt  to  represent  a  Greek 
tragedy  which  ignores  the  religious  element,  and  fails  to 
show  the  reality  of  their  reverence  to  the  gods,  is  pre¬ 
doomed  to  failure. — The  names  of  the  Heathen  deities 
which  slip  so  lightly  from  modern  lips  were  full  of  meaning 
to  the  Greek. 

That  “King  of  Spirits”— that  dark  underworld,  where 
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“  Kore  and  her  King”  rule  the  departed — must  be  realised 
as  we  speak  of  them. 

The  majestic  strength  and  jollity  which  belong  to  the 
splendid  humanity  of  Herakles  are  made  beautiful  by  our 
sense  of  the  grandeur  and  awe  of  the  fate  awaiting  him  :  to 
win  Divinity  by  service  done  to  man. 

Every  character  in  the  Greek  Drama  is  of  importance, 
varied  acting  is  demanded  from  performers  who  on  our 
stage  would  be  mere  supers,  for  the  most  important  events  of 
the  play  are  often  narrated  by  messengers  and  attendants. 

In  “  Alkestis,”  Apollo,  Thanatos,  and  the  Cupbearer  are 
characters  needing  infinite  care,  while  the  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  Herakles  are  not  easy  to  find.  His  sudden 
spring  from  the  easy  unbending  of  his  rest  to  the  mighty 
obligation  laid  on  him  by  his  birthright  is  one  of  the  great 
moments  of  the  play. 

“  Show  now  what  son  it  was  she  bare  to  Zeus, 

That  daughter  of  Elektron,  Tiruns’  child 
Alkmene.” — - 

His  generous  unbounded  strength,  his  instant  unswerving 
knowledge  that  he  is  here  to  save  Alkestis  and  will  do  it, 
contrast  with  the  ever  deepening  sense  of  impotent  dejection 
which  marks  the  conduct  of  all  who  surround  Alkestis. 

No  one  has  more  perfectly  felt  this  than  our  great  poet 
Robert  Browning,  whose  “  Balaustion’s  Adventure  ”  remains 
the  most  perfect  criticism  of  the  play  in  existence. 

Opposed  to  Herakles  is  the  weak  young  King.  Noisy 
in  his  grief,  angrily  bewildered  at  first,  like  a  suffering  child, 
but  gradually  learning  the  true  meaning  of  his  wife’s  love 
and  the  uselessness  of  life  without  her. 

His  character  is  the  most  difficult  to  play  in  the  poem, 
largely  because  it  varies  with  each  of  those  he  meets. 
With  Herakles  he  borrows  a  little  of  the  calmness  and 
dignity  of  the  Hero,  with  Pheres  his  revolting  selfishness  is 
at  its  worst,  and  only  at  the  last,  when  he  is  left  alone,  do 
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we  see  the  true  man  underneath  conventional  trappings  and 
assumed  sentiment. 

Alkestis  herself  is  resigned  to  die.  But  Greek  con¬ 
vention  and  the  sense  of  Admetos’  selfishness  make  any 
passionate  evidence  of  her  love  unsuitable.  That  love  she 
has  placed  once  for  all  beyond  cavil  or  praise.  She  leaves 
the  expression  of  the  emotions  appropriate  to  the  situation 
to  Admetos,  and  concerns  herself  chiefly  with  her  children’s 
welfare. 

The  voice  for  Apollo  must  be  most  carefully  selected 
and  trained,  if  any  effect  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  part. 

Thanatos  is  most  difficult  to  grasp.  He  is  grotesque 
rather  than  terrible,  but  dress  and  action  help  to  make  the 
part  wonderfully  effective. 

The  peevish  steward  annoyed  at  Herakles  presuming  to 
be  happy,  and  coming  as  a  “  kill-joy  ”  to  disturb  him,  is 
another  most  interesting  study. 

Points  needing  special  rehearsal  are  :  The  entrance  of 
Alkestis,  where  the  hand-maidens  should  cross  hands  in 
front  of  her  to  help  the  effect  of  straining  forward  out  of 
their  grasp. 

The  exit  of  Alkestis,  which  must  be  watched  from  every 
point  in  the  audience  at  rehearsal  in  order  to  insure  its 
being  absolutely  hidden. 

The  long  kommos  or  alternating  dirge  of  Alkestis  and 
the  return  of  Admetos,  these  are  most  difficult  to  blend 
with  the  music,  they  depend  for  their  effect  on  the  attitude 
of  the  chorus  more  than  on  anything  else. 

The  cry  of  delight  at  Herakles’  entrance  and  the  joyous 
change  in  the  whole  scene. 

The  wait  for  Admetos’  very  rapid  change  of  dress,  which 
must  take  place  before  Herakles’  entrance,  not  after  it. 

The  carrying  down  and  away  of  the  bier,  which  must  be 
most  carefully  arranged  to  pass  out  freely  by  the  wings  P.L. 
It  is  apt  to  prove  too  wide  or  too  long,  and  though  covered 
by  the  kneeling  chorus  the  action  is  an  awkward  one. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  STAGE. 

In  the  diagrams  of  the  costume  edition  will  be  found 
suggestions  for  the  most  practical  method  of  carrying  out 
the  main  features  of  this  arrangement  in  an  indoor 
performance. 

To  the  ordinary  stage  platform,  which  need  not  be  very 
deep  in  proportion  to  its  width,  should  be  added  broad 
steps  stretching  across  its  whole  width,  and  leading  to  the 
floor  level. 

Care  must  he  taken  to  have  them  shallow  and  broad 
enough  to  allow  the  actors  to  walk  up  and  down  them  easily. 

Three  entrances  must  be  provided  in  the  back  wall  of 
the  stage  itself,  R.  C.  L. 

The  wings,  W.  W.,  must  be  placed  not  on  the  stage 
itself  but  on  the  floor  level,  and  should  curve  so  as  to  give 
a  circular  effect  for  the  chorus  space. 

The  front  of  the  stage  should  have  a  painted  pediment, 
P.,  and  its  angles  should  be  formed  by  pillars.  At  a 
distance  of  about  3ft.  6in.  from  the  corners,  other  pillars 
should  be  placed,  and  smaller  pillars  should  be  used  to 
mark  the  doors  at  the  back  and  to  break  the  wall  at  either 
side. 

R.  C.  a  large  seat  should  be  fixed,  and  against  the  stage 
wall  L.  a  tripod  or  small  altar,  and  a  bust  may  stand.  On 
the  floor  level  at  either  side  of  the  stage  platform,  room 
should  be  left  for  the  chorus  to  enter,  P.  R.,  P.  L.,  their 
exits  being  screened  by  the  curved  wings.  Tor  these  wings 
plants  and  greenery  are  most  effective. 

On  the  floor  and  steps  of  the  stage  and  on  the  orchestra 
should  be  stretched  paper-hanger’s  canvas,  and  this  should 
then  be  papered  with  strong  white  marbled  wall  paper.  On 
it  the  circular  dancing  place  of  the  chorus  should  be 
marked  out. 

The  large  altar  of  Dionysos  should  stand  in  the  centre 
of  this  space. 
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Curtains  help  to  cover  the  chorus  entrances,  P.  R.  and 
P.  L.,  and  should  hang  in  the  three  doors  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  itself.  The  pediment  and  framewoik  can  be 
papered  in  white  marble  paper.  Fluted  pillars,  with 
capitals,  can  be  obtained  ready  painted  for  the  decoration 
of  the  stage  and  pasted  on  flat  upright  boards. 

The  side  walls  of  the  stage  should  be  papered  in  crimson 
and  blue  and  gold. 

The  pediment  trigliphs  picked  out  in  red  and  gold, 
and  the  pediment  may  be  filled  with  a  Greek  design  or 
inscription. 

The  seats  of  the  audience  should  rise  every  two  rows 
from  the  third  to  the  back  row  if  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  orchestra  is  to  be  secured. 

The  seat  and  altar  should  be  framed  in  wood  and 
papered ;  the  little  lion  heads  modelled  in  plaster  and 
painted.  Every  part  of  the  stage  has  been  carried  out  by 
an  ordinary  carpenter  under  proper  supervision.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  leave  room  for  the  actors  to  stand  firmly 
outside  the  doors  before  entering,  or  a  dignified  entrance  is 
impossible. 


LIGHTING. 

The  only  lighting  possible  in  the  representation  of  a 
Greek  play  is  limelight,  “  open  ”  and  “  focus.”  It  should  be 
directed  from  above  down  on  the  orchestra  and  stage  and 
from  perches  on  either  side  of  the  stage  behind  the  wings. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  light  absolutely 
steady. 

In  a  daylight  out  of  door  performance  a  single  light  on 
either  side  the  stage,  either  up  through  the  floor  or  from  the 
pillars  on  either  hand,  makes  the  action  under  the  shadow 
of  the  stage  easier  to  follow,  and  enables  Apollo  and 
Thanatos  to  be  more  effectively  presented. 

The  following  is  a  good  scheme  for  the  opening  scene. 


Plan  of  Stage. 


[To  face  page  xvi. 
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Amber  “  focus ”  directed  on  Apollo  and  following  him  ; 
rest  of  the  stage  in  complete  darkness. 

Green  light  on  Thanatos  following  him  round  stage. 
Amber  light  out  as  Apollo  goes  off. 

Light  out  as  Thanatos  passes  into  the  House. 

Slow  red  dawn  during  Chorus  I 

Full  open  light  as  Handmaiden  comes  in  and  foi 
remaining  scenes. 


THE 


DRESSES. 


To  get  classic  drapery  material  with  absolutely  no 
“spring”  in  it  must  be  used,  and  unless  the  dress  has 
sleeves  no  shaping  must  be  allowed. 

Good  folds  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  soaking 
material  till  all  the  dressing  is  out  of  it,  then  wringing  it  as 
tightly  as  possible,  and  leaving  it  to  dry  twisted  up.  When 
dry  unwind,  and  shake  vigorously  till  all  the  stiffness  goes 
out  of  the  folds.  The  result  will  be  fine  crinkled  folds 
like  the  draperies  of  the  Greek  statues. 

Muslin,  crepe,  and  cambric  can  be  treated  in  this  way. 

The  general  scheme  of  colouring  for  the  play  is  white  in 
every  tone,  black,  grey,  and  a  pure  soft  pink,  like  that  of  a 
monthly  rose,  with  duller  pinks  and  buffs. 

Apollo,  Admetos’  first  dress,  and  Herakles  are  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  scheme. 

No  underskirts  must  be  worn  with  any  of  the  dresses, 
but  long  loose  tunics  the  length  of  the  over-dress,  or  loose 
“  Turkish  trousers”  are  possible. 

All  must  wear  flesh-coloured  stockings  and  sandals. 

Alkestis — White  silk  or  cotton  crepe  gown,  girdling 
carefully  done  according  to  diagram.  Stamped  design 
down  the  folds  at  the  side.  A  rectangular  piece  of  stuff 
with  no  shaping  whatever  turned  over  at  the  top  to  make 
the  flap.  XX  marks  fastening  on  the  shoulder.  The  space 
for  the  arms  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  curve  of 
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the  drapery  at  the  waist  is  very  important  to  the  Greek 
effect.  Gold  crown  and  necklace. 

9 

Shoes  of  white  cloth,  with  gold  knots. 

Gold  shoulder  brooches  and  sleeve  clasps. 

Veil  of  silvery  white  gauze  or  transparent  silk,  arranged 
according  to  the  description  of  Admetos'  cloak 

Admetos — First  Dress . — Under-dress  of  deep  royal 
purple,  stamped  with  gold.  Soft  white  or  purple  cloak 
stamped  with  gold.  Gold  crown.  Long  ivory-white  staff, 
with  gold  top,  leather  gilt  sandals,  toed  stockings. 

He  must  wear  a  wig,  and  that  and  the  beard  must  be 
arranged  for  rapid  removal,  as  the  change  is  a  very  quick 
one. 

Second  Dress. — Dark  grey  under-dress,  black  cloak.  The 
cloak  is  arranged  as  follows  :  A  corner  over  the  left  shoulder 
in  front,  tucked  under  the  arm  and  falling  over  the  arm  to 
make  the  sleeve.  Draw  the  cloak  round  the  back  under 
the  right  arm,  under  the  left  arm  round  the  back  again, 
over  the  right  arm,  covering  it,  twist  and  throw  over  the 
left  shoulder,  heavy  weights  at  end  of  cloak. 

If  this  is  found  to  cramp  the  arm  too  much,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  followed  in  the  dress  of  Pheres  and  the  Cup-bearer 
may  be  used. 

Apollo. — Short  curling  golden  hair,  vivid  colouring. 
Under-dress  and  cloak  of  golden  crepe  embroidered  with 
gold  or  stamped  in  gold  ;  over-tunic  of  transparent  gold 
threads,  gold  brooch,  girdle,  and  crown.  Golden  sandals. 
The  sandal  soles  should  be  bought  cut  to  the  shape  of  the 
foot,  the  extra  straps  cut  and  stitched  to  the  right  shape, 
and  then  buttoned  invisibly  with  ordinary  shoe  buttons ; 
this  allows  of  their  being  made  in  any  shape  required. 
Gold  bow  and  arrow. 

The  cloak  and  over -tunic  weighted  with  little  gold 
beads  or  ornaments. 

The  soft  tinsel  ribbon  is  the  best  form  of  gold  to  use 
for  girdling,  Szc. 
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Designs  for  Stencil  Patterns  and  Borders  to  Robes . 
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Thanatos. — Under-dress  of  black,  with  white  skeleton 
ribs  painted  on  it,  and  visible  through  the  upper  draperies. 
This  should  be  shaped  like  a  bathing  suit.  The  over¬ 
draperies  of  coarsest  net  or  “Tableau  Gauze,”  which  has 
the  advantage  of  enormous  width.  The  wing  frames  are 
made  of  wire,  and  covered  in  sections  like  an  umbrella, 
with  thick  black  mull  muslin. 

The  drapery  is  not  easy  to  arrange.  Fig.  a,  page  xix., 
represents  the  sleeve  piece.  From  the  back  over  the  left 
shoulder  round  the  right  arm,  and  over  the  left  again  to 
hang  on  both  sides  of  the  left  arm.  Figure  b.  From  the 
left  shoulder  in  front  over  head,  round  under  left  arm,  again 
round  the  body,  and  tucked  into  the  waist  to  hang  from  there. 

This  allows  the  length  D — E  in  Fig.,  c  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  wings  which  have  to  go  on  over  the  sleeve- 
piece. 

The  bare  arms  must  be  painted  in  black  stripes  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  skeleton,  and  feet  are  hidden  in  soft  black 
felt  or  cloth  shoes  as  noiseless  as  possible ;  the  face  may  be 
masked  or  painted  blue  and  white. 

Careful  rehearsal  in  this  dress  is  needed,  as  it  is  most 
difficult  to  walk  in,  and  the  wings  catch  every  time  the 
wearer  tries  to  sit. 

Notice  particularly  the  bat-like  claw  at  the  top  of  each 
wing. 

Handmaiden.  —  Pale  grey  under-dress  stamped  in 
black,  white  over-dress,  white  veil,  black  girdle,  sandals. 
Silver  neck  chain.  The  veil  must  be  very  light,  and  care¬ 
fully  fastened  on  the  head,  and  to  the  neck  and  shoulders 
so  as  to  avoid  dragging. 

Herakles. — Cuirass  of  golden  brown  leather  cloth, 
with  braid  of  dull  red  and  orange  design ;  dull  pink  under¬ 
tunic.  Lion  skin,  strongly  girdled  at  the  waist  behind, 
fastened  at  the  shoulders  and  neck,  the  piece  for  the  head 
must  be  cut  separately  and  allowed  to  fall  over  the  rest, 
otherwise  the  weight  on  the  head  is  intolerable. 
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The  arms  and  legs  must  be  covered  with  padded 
fleshings,  finished  by  broad  gold  bands  at  the  wrists. 

Buskins  of  leather  cloth,  with  broad  leather  straps. 

The  lion’s  skin  is  not  easy  to  hire,  but  a  good  taxb 
dermist  often  has  one  unmounted,  which  can  be  used,  and 
the  head  fashioned  of  some  other  fur. 

It  must  be  of  small  size,  and  is  very  difficult  to  fasten 
firmly. 

A  club  of  rough  unbarked  wood. 

Pheres. — Underskirt  and  cloak  of  grey,  stamped  black; 
over-tunic  of  white  stamped  black  and  gold.  Leather-laced 
shoes  ;  heavy  gold  border  to  cloak. 

Gold  crown,  ivory  and  gold  staff. 

Long  grey  wig  and  beard. 

Boy  in  a  pinkish  shade  of  buff,  cotton  tunic,  black  or 
violet  border  ;  leather  boots,  which  may  be  made  out  of 
leather  cloth,  with  shaped  soles. 

Cup-Bearer.  —  Creamy  white ;  under-dress  stamped 
with  pale  gold  and  white.  Cloak  stamped  with  black  and 
gold.  Leather  sandals.  Jug  and  cup  of  terra-cotta,  with 
black  design. 

Eumelus.  —  Tunic  of  dull  pale  pink,  with  double 
girdling ;  flesh-coloured  toed  stockings ;  gold  fillet  in  hair. 

Girl  in  deep  creamy  white,  black  border,  toed 
stockings. 

Alkestis’  Attendants. — Ivory  white  dresses  stamped 
with  black,  less  brilliant  in  tone  than  Alkestis’  own  dress. 

The  attendant  following  the  children  should  be  in  grey. 

One  attendant  has  charge  of  Alkestis’  veil. 

Attendants  of  Admetos  and  of  Pheres  should  be 
in  dresses  made  of  rather  deep-toned  unbleached  calico 
stamped  in  black ;  this  material  makes  beautiful  folds. 

The  sandals  should  be  varied. 

Pheres’  Attendants  carry  two  golden  baskets  filled 
with  flowers  and  fruit,  two  tall  terra-cotta  and  black  vases,, 
and  a  golden  casket. 


Couch  for  Stage. 
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The  Guards’  armour  must  be  hired,  and  should  be  as 
close  to  the  design  given  as  possible ;  their  tunics,  &c., 
in  leather  cloth,  and  a  few  touches  of  deeper  russet  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  linings,  &c.  Copper  and  steel  arms  are  the 
most  suitable  for  Admetos’  guards ;  silver  and  gold  for 
Pheres’. 

If  the  chorus  is  played  by  men  their  dress  should  be  in 
the  shape  of  that  worn  by  Admetos  (first  dress).  The 
general  make-up  that  of  Pheres :  colours  every  tone  of 
white  from  coffee  colour  to  pure  white.  All  dresses  stamped 
in  gold. 

If  the  chorus  is  played  by  women  the  leader  should 
wear  a  white  under-dress  stamped  in  black ;  over  drapery  of 
very  pale  pink  oriental  silk  stamped  in  black. 

The  Chorus  Maidens  cream  dresses  stamped  in  black, 
each  having  a  band  or  kerchief  of  the  same  soft  pink  in 
the  hair. 

All  wear  sandals. 

STAGE  PROPERTIES. 

Altar  of  Dionysos. 

•Seat. 

“  Hermes,”  bust,  with  red  shaped  pedestal. 

Tripod.  / 

Curtains. 

Bier,  with  “  poker  work  ”  design. 

Wreaths  to  hang  between  and  wind  round  pillars. 

HAND  PROPERTIES. 

Apollo — Golden  bow  and  arrows  and  quiver. 

Thanatos — Dart  or  short  sword. 

Handmaiden — Long  veil  for  Alkestis. 

Admetos — Sceptre. 
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Herakles — Club,  wreath  for  head,  drinking  bowl. 
Pheres — Staff. 

Cup-bearer — Vase  and  drinking  bowl. 

Chorus  Leader — Small  box  of  incense  pastilles. 
Guards — Swords,  shields,  lances. 

Attendants — Baskets  of  rose  petals  and  roses. 
Attendants  of  Pheres — Golden  casket,  tall  vases, 
baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers. 


PROGRAMME. 


THE 


“ALKESTIS”  OF 


EURIPIDES. 


**  That  sweetest,  strangest,  saddest  song  of 
his  Alkestis.” 


CHARACTERS. 

Apollo. 

Thanatos. 

Handmaid  to  Alkestis. 

Alkestis,  Wife  of  Admetos. 

Admetos,  King  of  Thessaly. 

Eijmelus,  Son  of  Admetos. 

Daughter  of  Admetos. 

Herakles. 

Pheres,  Father  of  Admetos. 

Cup-bearer  to  Admetos. 

Chorus  Leader. 

Chorus  of  Elders  of  Pher/E 

OR 

Chorus  of  Maidens  of  Pher^e. 

Guards,  Attendants,  Handmaids,  and  Mourners. 


The  See  fie  throughout  is  before  the  Palace  of  Admetos  at 

Pherce  in  Thessaly. 

ARGUMENT. 

Apollo,  being  banished  for  a  season  from  Olympos, 
played  the  herdsman  to  Admetos,  King  of  Thessaly.  Yet 
the  God  loved  his  earthly  taskmaster  and  obtained  from 


. 
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the  Gods  this  boon  for  him :  that  he  might  gain  release 
from  death  would  any,  in  the  appointed  hour,  die  for  him. 
Then  Alkestis,  his  wife,  alone  was  found  willing,  and  on  her 
fell  the  hand  of  death.  But  ere  she  was  borne  forth  to 
burial  came  Herakles,  son  of  Zeus,  on  his  journey ings  to 
the  House  of  Admetos,  and  of  him  was  wrought  a  great 
deliverance,  which  is  told  herein. 

ORDER  OF  ACTION,  WITH  CHORUS  WORDS. 

Prologue — 

At  dawn  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  death  of  Alkestis. 

Parados — 

The  entrance  ode  of  the  Chorus.  They  question  the 
fate  of  Alkestis  and  lament  the  death  of  Asklepios,  son  of 
Apollo  whose  power  might  have  restored  the  dead  to  life. 

[  Words  of  Chorus  /.] 

First  Episode — 

The  Handmaid  of  Alkestis  describes  her  preparation 
for  impending  death. 

First  Stasimon — 

The  Chorus  lament  the  fate  of  Admetos  deprived  of  so 
noble  a  wife. 

[  Words  of  C hoiui s  II.  \ 

Second  Episode  and  Kommos. 

Alkestis  is  borne  forth  to  bid  farewell  to  the  light  and 
dies  after  entrusting  her  children  to  their  father’s  care. 

Second  Stasimon — 

The  Chorus  commit  Alkestis  to  the  care  of  the  Gods  of 
the  Netherworld  and  bid  her  farewell. 

[  Words  of  Chorus  III. ] 
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Third  Episode — 

Herakles  seeking  Guestright  is  welcomed  by  Admetos, 
who  hides  from  him  the  sorrow  of  his  house. 

Third  Stasimon — 

The  Chorus  praise  the  hospitality  of  Admetos. 

[  Words  of  Chorus  IV.] 

Fourth  Episode. 

The  bier  of  Alkestis  is  borne  out,  and  Pheres  coming  to 
make  offerings  at  her  burial,  is  driven  back  with  angry  words 
by  Admetos,  who  then  passes  out  with  the  Chorus  to  the 
tomb. 

Fourth  Stasimon — 

Farewell  to  Alkestis  and  Chorus  exit. 

[  Words  of  Chorus  V.] 

Fifth  Episode — 

Herakles  learns  from  the  Cup-bearer  of  the  true  cause 
of  Admetos’  sorrow,  and  goes  forth  to  restore  Alkestis. 

Second  Kommos — 

Admetos,  returning  in  grief  from  the  grave  of  Alkestis, 
declares  death  sweeter  to  him  than  life  bereft  of  her. 

[  Words  of  Chorus  V.\ 

Hyporcheme  or  Dance  Song,  taking  the  place  of  fifth 
Stasimon. 

The  Chorus  deprecate  the  overwhelming  force  of  Fate. 

[Words  of  Chorus  VI. \ 

Exodos. 

Herakles  returns  with  a  prize  won  in  wrestling. 

Exit  of  Chorus. 

[Words  of  Chorus  VII.  J 
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The  Music  used  for  the  “  Alkestis  ”  is  that  composed  by 
Henry  Gadsby.  Published  by  Novello  &  Co.  at  4s. 

Refere?ices  throughout  the  Notes  are  to  this  edition. 

The  following  selection  will  be  found  useful : — 

No.  1. — Overture. 

No.  2. — Using  a  longer  phrase  for  introduction. 

No.  3.— 

No.  4.—  First  six  bars  and  a  full  close.  The  remainder 
of  the  dialogue  with  the  chorus  may  be 
spoken  to  page  26. 

I — Supreme  of  Gods  ;  no  pause  before  K. 

N — Page  33  should  be  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  spoken  words. 

P — “Thy  wife,  Admetos,  is  no  more.”  Omit  Q., 
p.  36.  These  words  being  spoken  unac¬ 
companied. 

No.  5. — To  R — page  40. 

U — page  46,  “  Light  lie  the  earth,”  to  page  47, 
first  and  second  chorus. 

No.  6. — To  page  53,  first  chorus. 

A — Page  57,  from  Strophe  II.  to  page  59,  bar  one, 
Page  60,  from  ff  to  page  62,  second  bar. 
Page  64  from  ff\.o  page  66.* 

No.  7. — At  Pheres’  entrance  conclude  march  to  double 
bar. 

Page  68  to  “  Chorus  exeunt  ”  69,  and  repeat  last 
phrase  of  march  from  *  to  end. 

No.  8. — To  page  71,  “The  Infernal  King  his  prey.” 

Page  74,  “Ah,  why  did  ye  restrain  me,”  to  end  of 
page  76. 

No.  9. — To  close  first  bar  of  page  80.  Page  93,  G  to 
end. 

No.  10. — A  simpler  and  shorter  setting  of  this  chorus 
may  be  used. 


apoiio. 
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OVERTURE. 

See  fie  before  the  Palace  of  Admetos.  The  stage  is  dark. 
A  flash  of  light  shows  Apollo  standing  in  the 
door  of  the  Palace.  He  holds  in  his  hand  bow 
and  arrow . 

Prologue. 

At  dawn  on  the  day  ordained  for  the  death  of  A  Ikes  tis. 

Apollo.  Halls  of  Admetos,  where  I  stooped  my 
pride,  [  Comes  forward  L. 

Even  the  God  I  am,  to  drudge  awhile, 

Do  righteous  penance  for  a  reckless  deed, 

Accepting  the  slaves’  table  thankfully. 

The  fault  was  fault  of  Zeus  :  he  slew  my  son, 
Asklepios,  blazed  the  life  out  from  his  breast. 

Wroth  for  the  dead,  his  smiths  of  heavenly  fire 
I  slew,  those  forgers  of  the  thunderbolt, 

The  Cyclopes ;  and,  for  punishment  sent  forth, 

Serf  to  a  mortal  man  my  father  made  me. 

Thus  came  I  to  the  King  Admetos’  land  [Crosses  R. 
And  played  the  herdsman,  tending  well  his  kine, 
Warding  all  harm  away  from  him  and  his 
Till  now.  For  holy  as  I  am,  this  man, 

The  lord  I  lighted  on,  was  holy  too, 

The  son  of  Pheres  :  him  I  snatched  from  death, 
Cozening  the  Fates,  who  granted  him  escape 
From  Hades,  when  the  fated  day  should  fall, 

If  he  for  ransom  gave  another  life. 


If  the  performance 
is  given  indoors  the 
stage  should  be  as 
dark  as  possible,  a 
stream  of  amber 
light  concentrated  on 
Apollo. 


[Ad-mee-tos.] 


[Ziis.] 

Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  adopt  a 
uniform  pronuncia¬ 
tion  for  the  Classical 
names.  [A  is  klee 
pios.  ] 

[Si-klops.  ] 


This  line  gives  the 
first  suggestion  of 
Apollo's  dignity. 

\_Ferrees  ] 
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ALKESTIS. 


The  narrative  here 
must  he  niade  very 
clear. 


At  this  point  the 
character  of  the 
speech  changes. 


Thanatos  must  creep 
round  the  opening  of 
the  PR ,  going  first  a 
little  along  the  wing, 
and  crouching  there , 
then  to  the  steps  and 
up ;  he  should  he 
followed  by  a  blue 
focus  if  limelight  is 
used.  ] 

[  Tha-na-tos.~\ 


The  voice  must  ring 
shrill  and  ugly,  the 
position  of  the  figure 
must  change  very 
constantly  and 
follow  the  fluctuat¬ 
ing  uncertain  move¬ 
ment  of  the  verse. 

[Phee-hos.] 


All  through  the 
scene  Apollo  is 
quietly  scornful, 
Thanatos  bitterly 
angry  and  venemous 
in  his  pear  of  the  God. 


To  all  he  went — all  near  and  dear, — and  asked 
Grey  sire,  the  mother  that  had  given  him  life ; 

But,  save  his  wife,  found  none  that  would  consent 
For  him  to  die  nor  see  the  daylight  more. 

And  she  is  even  now  within  the  house  [Turns  to 
Upborne  by  pitying  hands  ;  the  feeble  frame  house 
Gasping  its  last  of  life  out ;  since  to-day 
Destiny  is  accomplished  and  she  dies.  [Steps  forward 
And  I,  lest  here  pollution  light  on  me, 

Go  forth  of  yonder  hall’s  beloved  roof. 

[Turns  to  cross  R. 

Enter  Thanatos,  P.R. 

To,  yonder  Death  ! — I  see  him  nigh  at  hand,  \_Steps 
Close  on  us  of  a  sudden,  who — pale  priest  back 

Of  the  mute  people,  means  to  bear  his  prey 
To  Hades’  halls — well  hath  he  kept  his  time, 
Watching  this  day,  whereon  she  needs  must  die. 

During  this  speech  Thanatos  slowly  creeps  up  the 
steps  and  at  last  faces  Apollo. 

Thanatos  calls  out,  springing  to  full  height : 

Ha,  thou  at  the  palace  ! — Wilt  not  make  room, 
Phoebus  ? — Thou  wrestest  the  right  yet  again. 
Thou  removest  the  landmarks  of  Gods  of  Gloom. 

i 

And  thou  makest  their  honours  vain. 

Did  this  not  suffice  thee,  to  thwart  that  doom 

Of  Admetos,  when,  all  by  thy  cunning  beguiled 
Were  the  Fates,  that  thou  now  must  be  warding  the 
wife, 

With  thine  hand  made  ready  the  bowstring  to 
strain, 

Though  she  pledged  her  from  death  to  redeem  with 
her  life 

Pier  lord, — she  Pelias’  child? 


[  Pee- lias. \ 
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Apollo  [ turns  away].  Fear  not  :  Fair  words  and 
justice  are  with  me. 

Thanatos.  What  need  of  bow  were  justice  arms 
enough  ?  [ Crouches  again 

Apollo.  Ever  it  is  my  wont  to  bear  the  bow. 

Thanatos ,  Yea,  and  to  aid  this  house  in  lawless 
wise. 

Apollo.  Mine  heart  is  heavy  for  my  friend’s 
mischance. 

Thanatos.  What,  wilt  thou  wrest  fiom  me  this 
second  corpse  ? 

Apollo.  By  force  I  took  no  corpse  at  first  from 
thee. 

Thanatos.  How  is  he  then  above  ground,  not 
beneath. 

Apollo.  She  was  his  ransom,  she  for  whom  thou 
comest. 

Thanatos.  And  prey  this  time  at  least  I  bear 
below.  [ Sits  on  top  step 

Apollo.  Take  her  and  go  :  I  trow  I  shall  not  bend 
thee. 

Tha?iatos.  To  slay  the  victim  due  ? — mine  office 
this. 

Apollo.  Nay,  but  to  smite  with  death  when  ripe 
for  death. 

Thanatos.  Ay,  I  discern  thy  plea,  thy  zeal,  good 
sooth  ! 

Apollo.  And  may  Alkestis  never  see  old  age? 

Thanatos  springs  up  defiantly. 

Thanatos.  Never!  should  I  not  love  mine  honours 
too  ? 


The  indifference  of 
this  answer  is 
strongly  marked. 

This  is  the  first 
instance  in  the  play 
of  successive  short 
phrases  rising  to  a 
strong  climax ,  and 
must  l>e  carefully 
rendered. 


The  delight  in  his 
triumph  must  be 
marked  here. 


Thanatos  grows 
more  defiant  as 
A  polio  seems  almost 
to  plead for  Alkestis. 
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Mockingly. 


'These  lines  are 
spoken  in  a  vision  of 
the  future ,  not 
directly  to  'I  hanatos, 
who  is  still  busied 
with  the  wreaths. 
Eu-rees-thi-us. 


A  t  the  close  Apollo 
passes  swiftly  away, 
the  light  going  out  in 
the  instant  that  he 
descends  the  steps, 
leaving  only  one  ray 
focussed  on  Thanatos. 


T hanatos  passes  a 
little  across  the  stage 
and  speaks  with  his 
back  to  the  audience, 
but  looking  in  the 
direction  Apollo  has 
taken. 


Apollo.  Tis  soon  or  late — thou  canst  but  take  one 
life. 

Thanatos  turns  and  moves  down  steps  R. 

Thanatos.  Yet  mine  the  goodlier  prize  when  die 
the  young. 

Apollo.  So  then  thou  wilt  not  grant  this  grace 
to  me? 

'Thanatos  goes  j'ound  chorus  stage  to  the  other  side , 

avoiding  altar. 

Thanatos.  Nay  surely  !  dost  not  know  my  wonted 
way  ? 

Apollo.  Hateful  to  mortals  this,  and  loathed  of 
Gods. 

Thanatos  (L.).  All  things  thou  eanst  not  have — 
my  rights  for  me. 

Thanatos  has  crossed  and  goes  up  to  Altar  L.,  under 
the  porch ,  he  tears  down  the  wreath  hanging  there. 

Apollo  ( aside  R.),  Surely  thou  shalt  forbear,  though 
ruthless  thou, 

So  mighty  a  man  to  Pheres’  halls  shalt  come, 

Sent  by  Eurystheus  to  bring  out  of  Thrace — 

The  winter  world —  a  chariot  with  its  steeds. 

He  welcomed  in  Admetos’  palace  here, 

By  force  this  woman  shall  he  wrest  from  thee; 

And  thou  shalt  have  no  grace  of  me  for  this, 

Yet  shalt  thou  do  it,  earning  still  my  hate.  Descends. 

[ Exit  Apollo  R.  P.  Darkness. 

Thanatos  moves  C.,  up. 

Talk  on,  talk  on  :  no  profit  shalt  thou  win, 

This  woman  still  descends  to  Hades’  hall. 


[To  face  page  5. 
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Now  that  I  go  my  sword  shall  seal  her  ours  : 

[Draws  sivord 

I'or  sacred  to  the  Nether  Gods  of  right 
That  head,  whose  hair  this  sword  shall  sanctify. 

[. Exit  T hanatos  by  house  portal. 

He  holds  the  sword  high  above  his  head  and  is  seen 
standing  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  centre  door. 
Thunder.  Lightning.  Music.  The  light  gradually 
dawns. 

Enter  Chorus. 


The  stage  is  left  in 
complete  darkness 
for  a  moment  when 
Thanatos  has  gone 
in.  The  music  begin 
at  once ,  and  the  ligh 
grows  during  the 
introdtection  to  /st 
Chorus ,  which  should 
be  lengthened  to 
about  32  bars. 


The  chorus  enter  in  two  divisions  L.P.,  though  the 
words  must  be  sung  by  all  it  is  well  to  divide  the 
actors  into  groups. 


PARADOS. 


The  entrance  Ode  of  the  Chorus.  They  question  the  fate  of  Alkestis,  and 
lament  the  death  of  Asklepios,  son  of  Apollo,  whose  power  might  have 
restored  the  dead  to  life. 


Before  this  royal  mansion  all  is  still, 

What  may  this  melancholy  silence  mean? 
And  not  a  friend  is  nigh  from  whom  to  learn 


The  leader  stands 
on  lowest  step  ;  then 
descends. 


Whether  we  ought  to  wail  the  Queen,  now  newly  dead, 
Or  lives  she  yet?  Yet  sees  the  light  of  heaven? 

Heard  you  a  cry? 


Two  take  each  line. 
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ALKESTIS. 


Move  nearer  to 
house. 

7 he  Chorus  turn  to 
face  the  audience 
and  kneel  with  arms 
■uplifted in  invocation 
— then  rise. 

One  kindles  the  fire 
on  the  altar. 

The  leader  steps 
forward,  turns  to 
house. 

Three  eagerly 
question  leader. 

Leader  makes  the 
gesture  of  answering 
them, passes  up  steps. 

Illustrated  by 
movement. 


They  go  to  places. 


Second  Chorus  enters 
and  moves  to  places  ; 
their  hands  are 
folded ,  and  they  pass 
like  a  little  mourning 
procession  to  their 
places. 

Eager  gestures  of 
question  from  fi>  st 
Chorus. 

They  move  slowly 
into  circle  with 
bowed  heads. 


Heard  you  a  clash  of  hands  within  ? 

Or  lamentation  for  the  dead  ?  [gates. 

Not  even  a  servant  holds  his  station  here  before  the 
0  midst  this  awful  gloom 
Appear,  bright  Paean,  and  dispel  the  storm. 

If  she  be  dead,  they  would  not  thus  be  silent, 

Nor  could  the  body  vanish  from  the  house. 

Whence  is  thy  confidence  ?  My  fears  o’ercome  me  ? 

A  wife  so  honoured  would  Admetos  bear, 

Without  due  pomp,  in  silence  to  the  tomb? 

No  vase  of  fountain  water  do  I  see  before  the  doors, 
A^  custom  claims,  to  bathe  the  corse ; 

And  none  hath  on  the  portals  placed  his  locks. 

In  solemn  mourning  for  the  dead,  reverently  shorn  ; 
Nor  does  the  younger  train  of  women 
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Raise  their  sorrowing  voices  high. — 

Yet  this  the  fatal  day  when  she  must  die. 
Why  dost  thou  speak  of  this  ? 

O  thou  hast  touched  my  heart ! 

Hast  touched  my  soul  ! 

When  on  the  good  afflictions  fall 
To  grieve  becomes  the  man 
That  has  been  prized  as  honest. 

In  vain  !  our  pious  vows  are  vain  ! 


.0 


Chorus  flfoai&en. 
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Make  we  the  flying  sail  o’er  care. 

The  light  bark  bounding  o’er  the  main, 
To  what  new  realms  shall  we  repair  ? 

To  Lycia’s  hallow’d  strand,  - 
Or  where,  ’mid  solitary  state, 

’Mid  thirsty  deserts  wild  and  wide, 

That  close  him  in  on  every  side, 

Prophetic  Ammon  holds  his  awful  seat. 


140%  j©  kneeling  \ 
bending  0\yf'  tending 
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What  charm,  what  potent  hand 
Shall  save  her  from  the  realms  below  ? 
What  charm,  what  potent  hand 
Shall  save  her  from  the  realms  below  ? 
He  comes,  the  ruthless  tyrant  Death  ; 
c 


The  movements  in 
the  ne.xt  phrases  of 
the  chorus  must  be 
less  drain  at  ic  and 
more  of  the  character 
of  a  stately  dance. 

Arms  raised ;  a 
swing  movement 
together. 

Look  out ,  shading 
eyes. 

They  move  into 
position  for  IV., 
which  must  be  a 
strongly  marked 
tableau,  all  bending 
very  low  before  the 
central  figure  in  the 
steps. 


First  Choi-us  circle 
round  altar  to  R., 
hands  held  out 
towards  it. 

Second  Chorus  same 
movement  L. 
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ALKESTIS. 


Step  by  step ,  in  time 
with  the  heavy 
chords  of  the  accom¬ 
paniment ,  the  whole 
chorus  move  back 
and  aside ,  holding 
up  hands  as  if  to 
ward  off  some 
approaching  danger. 

Then  all  turn  away 
from  the  altar  with 
hands  stretched  out 
against  it ,  regaining 
at  last  original 
position  in  open 
circle,  first  Chorus 
L.,  second  Chorus  R. 


One  goes  up  steps 
and  points  to  bust  of 
Apollo  on  stage. 


Leader  on  steps,  one 
figure  R.,  kneeling 
represents  Escula- 
pius,  another  pro¬ 
tects  it  from  the 
raised  hand  of  the 
Leader. 

The  Leader  draws 
up  the  kneeling 
figure  to  ihe  steps 
and  passes  it  to  side. 
A  ll  move  aside  again 
to  circle. 

The  Chorus  form 
groups  of  three,  and 
the  Chorus  Leader 
passes  from  one  to 
the  other  pleading. 


I  have  no  priest,  no  altar  more 
Whose  aid  I  may  implore. 

O  that  the  son  of  Phoebus  now 
Lived,  to  behold  th’  ethereal  light  ! 

Then  might  she  leave  the  seats  below, 
Where  Hades  reigns  in  cheerless  night.— 
The  sage’s  potent  art, 

Till  thundering  Zeus’  avenging  power 
Hurl’d  his  red  thunder  at  his  breast, 
Could,  from  the  yawning  gulf  releas’d, 

To  the  sweet  light  of  life  the  dead  restore. 
Who  now  shall  aid  impart? 

To  ev’ry  god,  at  ev’ry  shrine 
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The  king  hath  paid  the  rites  divine. 

But  vain  his  vows,  his  pious  care, 

And  ours  is  dark  despair  ! 

The  Handmaid  draws  aside  the  curtain  of  stage  door 
R.  and  stands  in  the  opening  weeping  and  hiding 
her  face  with  every  sign  of  distress.  Chorus 
Leader  turns  and  sees  her ,  draivs  attention  of 
others. 

But  of  the  women’s  train 

One  from  the  house  comes  bathed  in  tears  ; 

What  tidings  shall  I  hear. 

H  andmaiden  sees  Chorus  and  comes  forward  with 

hands  outstretched. 

Chorus  Leader.  To  weep,  if  aught  of  ill  befall 
thy  lord,  becomes  thee. 

I  would  know  if  yet  she  lives, 

Or  sinks  beneath  the  ruthless  hand  of  death. 

{Enter  Handmaid.) 

First  Episode. 

The  Handmaid  of  Alkestis  describes  her  preparations 

for  i?npendi?ig  death. 

Handmaid  ( with  an  effort).  .She  liveth  and  is 
dead  ;  both  may’st  thou  say. 

Chorus.  Living  and  dead  at  once  !  how  may 
that  be  ? 

Handmaid.  Even  now  she  sinks  in  death  and 
breathes  her  last. 


All  stand,  turning 
away  from  altar  in 
attitude  of  deep 
dejection. 


All  turn  to  one 
another  with 
anxious  gesture,  then 
move  up  to  steps  and 
gradually  assume 
positions  in  diagram 
VII. 

Spoken 

unaccompan  ied. 


U naccontpanied. 

G  page  23.  Gadsby 
Novella’s  edition. 
After  this,  if 
preferred,  the  whole 
of  this  Scene  may  be 
taken  unaccom¬ 
panied.  In  that 
case  one  only  should 
speak  each  question. 

The  Chorus  positions 
must  be  thoroughly 
dramatic  here. 


Looks  back  at  house. 


Turning  to  speaker. 


A  Imost  angrily 


Very  strongly. 


Leans  a  little  more 
to  Chorus,  they  all 
lean  up  to  her 
eagerly. 
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O  O  D  12,  >3  seated 
10  standing  stand"™9 
9  kneeling 


I  seated  ® 

3  kneeling 
standing 6J 


Chorus  {No.  2).  Unhappy  King  !  of  what  a  wife 
art  thou  bereft ! 

Handmaid.  Nor  knows  our  lord  his  suffering  ere 
it  come. 


Chorus  (No.  14).  Is  there  no  hope  then,  yet  to 
save  her  life  ? 

Handmaid.  None.  The  inevitable  day  of  fate 
is  come. 

Chorus  (No.  2)  Are  all  things  meet,  then,  being 
done  for  her  ? 

Handmaid.  Each  honour  that  may  grace  her 
obsequies. 

Chorus  (No,  14).  Illustrious  in  her  death,  noblest 
of  wives, 

The  sun  in  his  wide  course  sees  not  her  equal. 

Handmaid.  Noblest? — how  not? — what  tongue 
will  dare  gainsay  ? 

What  kind  of  creature  should  the  woman  prove 

That  has  surpassed  Alkestis  ! 

How  could  a  wife  give  honour  to  her  lord 

More  than  by  yielding  her  to  die  for  him  ? 

But  this — yea,  all  the  city  knoweth  this. 

Hear  what  she  did  indoors  and  wonder  then  : 

For  when  she  knew  that  the  appointed  day 
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Was  come,  in  river-water  her  white  skin 
She  bathed,  and  from  the  cedar-chests  took  forth 
Vesture  and  ornament,  bedecked  herself 
Nobly  and  stood  before  the  hearth  and  prayed  : 

“  Mistress,  because  I  now  depart  the  world, 

Falling  before  thee  this  last  time  I  ask 
Be  mother  to  my  orphans  :  mate  with  him 
A  loving  wife,  with  her  a  noble  husband. 

Nor,  as  their  mother  dieth,  so  may  they 
My  children,  die  untimely,  but  live  out 
Their  full  glad  life  here  in  the  fatherland  !  ” 

And  every  altar  through  Admetos’  house 
She  visited  and  crowned  and  prayed  before, 

Stripping  the  myrtle-foliage  from  the  boughs 
Tearless,  unsighing,  and  the  imminent  fate 
Changed  not  the  lovely  rose-tint  of  her  cheek. 

Then  to  her  bower  she  came,  and  there,  oh  there, 

At  last  she  wept ;  and  falling  on  her  couch 
Spake  thus  :  “  I  die  to-day  for  him,  my  lord. 

Farewell,  I  hate  thee  not.  Me  hast  thou  lost, 

Me  only  :  loth  to  fail  thee  and  my  lord 
I  die  :  but  thee  another  bride  shall  own, 

Not  more  true  hearted  ;  happier  perchance.” 

But  having  wept  her  fill  of  many  tears, 

Drooping  she  goes  and  still  returns  to  weep. 

Her  children,  clinging  to  their  mother’s  robes, 

Were  weeping  :  and  she  clasped  them  in  her  arms, 
And,  as  a  dying  woman  might,  embraced 
Now  one  and  now  the  other;  ’neath  the  roof 
All  of  the  household  servants  Wept  as  well, 

Pitying  their  lady.  But  to  each  she  stretched 
Her  right  hand  forth ;  and  none  there  was  so  mean 
To  whom  she  spake  not  and  received  reply.  \Pause 
Such  are  the  ills  Admetos’  home  within. 

Dying — why  he  had  died,  but  in  escaping 
He  bears  a  pain  he  never  shall  forget. 


The  gestxre  in  this 
speech  must  be  free 
and  strong , 

A  Ikestis'  own  words 
rendered  quite 
dramatically. 


The  Chorus  follow 
her  story  with 
growing  interest ; 
one  or  two  hide 
their  faces  and  weep. 


The  mention  of  the 
children  must  be 
strongly  marked  and 
answered  by  the 
Chorus. 


This  criticism  is 
extraordinarily  free 
for  the  age  and 
considering  the 
character  of  the 
speaker.  It  must 
not  be  over  marked. 
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This  must  not  be 
said  scornfully. 


All  kneel,  hands 
raised. 


The  pause  in  the 
music ,  page  27, 
should  not  be 
marked. 

All  rise,  turn  to 
house. 

Move  up  to  palace. 
To  follow  action. 


Two  pass  to  the 
altar  hand  in  hand. 
Third  figure  passes 
behind,  divides  them 
and  leads  azvay. 


Chorus.  Doth  not  Admetos  groan  for  this  affliction, 
Of  such  a  noble  wife  to  be  bereft  ? 

Handmaid.  Ay,  weeps,  and  clasps  his  dear  one  in 
his  arms, 

And  prays,  “  Forsake  me  not !  ” — asking  the  while 
The  impossible,  for  still  she  wanes  and  wastes, 

A  mere  dead  weight  upon  her  husband’s  arm. 

But  yet,  albeit  hardly  breathing  now, 

To  the  sun’s  rays  fain  would  she  lift  her  eyes, 

Since  nevermore  again  but  this  last  once 
Destined  to  see  the  sun’s  beam  and  his  orb. 

But  I  will  go  and  make  your  presence  knovn. 

All  rise  and  pass  into  circle ,  and  kneel,  facing  inwards. 

[Exit. 

Chorus  ( Gadsby ).  Novello  Ed.  26. 

First  Stasimon. 

The  Chorus  lament  the  fate  of  Admetos  deprived 
of  so  noble  a  wife. 

Supreme  of  Gods, 

Is  there  no  remedy  to  this  affliction  ? 

From  the  storm  of  fate  no  refuge  to  our  lords  ? 

Some  means  of  safety  hast  thou  not  assigned, 

Or  must  these  locks  be  shorn, 

And  sorrow  robe  me  in  her  sable  weeds  ? 

Alas,  alas,  woe,  woe  is  me. 

Thou  son  of  Pheres, 

Wilt  thou  bear  to  live  deprived  of  such  a  wife  ? 

Will  not  despair  unsheath  the  self-destroying  sword  ? 
Will  it  not  find  some  means  of  violent  death  ? 

This  day  thy  wife,  dear  should  I  say? 

Nay  dearest  to  thy  soul, 

Shalt  thou  see  dead. 


Hfcmetos. 
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The  doors  of  C.  door  open . 

But  she  comes  forth  and  with  her  husband. 


R.  Hand  figure, 

L  Hand  figure 
moves  off  L.,  hiding 
face. 


Two  guards  pass  out  and  turn  L.  and  R.  followed  by 
cup-beai'er,  two  attendants,  servant  with  children. 


Groan  thou  land  of  Pheres, 

Raise  the  cry  of  mourning, 

For  the  best  of  women  wastes  in  despair 

And  drooping  to  the  earth 

Sinks  to  the  infernal  Hades’  dreary  realms. 


A  ll  strike  their 
hands  together  and 
lament,  moving  to 
places. 


Alkestis  enters,  supported  by  two  female  attendants 
and  by  Admetos.  She  is  helped  forward  and 
stands  leaning  on  their  shoulders. 


O. 

Guard 


Attendants  q  q 

1 ,  ,  Alkestis  O 

llenaant 

C ^Children 
q  kneeling 

n  i  - - 


O 

Guard  o 
Attendants  O 


0  Admetos 

o 

Cup  bearer  A  \ 


q O^Vneeling 
qP6  a- kneeling 
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Leader 

standing 
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•5  kneeling 


The  passage  through 
the  door  is  always 
awkward  and 
should  be  hidden  by 
the  earlier  figures  of 
the  attendants  ;  the 
group  should  pause 
in  the  position  VIII. 
Great  care  must  be 
taken  in  arranging 
this  picture. 


KOMMOS. 

Alkestis  is  to  bid  farewell  to  the  light,  and  dies  after 
entrusting  her  children  to  their  father’s  cai'e. 

Alkestis.  O  Sun,  and  thou  light  of  day, 

Ye  clouds  that  in  quick  eddies 
Whirl  along  the  skies  ! 

Admetos.  Pie  seeth  thee  and  me,  two  stricken 
ones, 


A  long  f muse  follows 
the  end  of  the 
Chorus. 

Then  A  Ikes t is  speaks 
to  the  music. 

This  is  most  difficult 
to  do  naturally. 

The  best  plan  is  first 
to  learn  the  words 
independently,  then 
to  listen  three  or 
four  times  very 
carefully  to  the 
accompan  imen  t. 

The  voice  must  never 
chant  with  the 
music,  yet  must 
never  jar  against  it. 


ALKESTIS. 


atid  the  rhythm  of 
verse  and  music 
must  be  exactly 
fitted  particularly 
in  regard  to  pauses. 
Changes  of  key 
should  be  marked 
by  modulation  in 
the  speaking  voice. 

A  Ikestis  is  supposed 
apparently  to  be 
unconscious  of  her 
surroundings  and 
speaks  straining 
forward  out  of  her 
attendants'  hold ; 
their  two  hands 
should  be  clasped 
across  her  waist  in 
front.  Admetos 
holds  her  left  hand 
and  tries  to  attract 
her  attention. 

2  Falls  a  little  back 
on  attendants. 

3  Trying  to  raise  her 
up  again. 

4  Straining  eagerly 
forward  and  shading 
her  eyes  looks  away 
into  the  distance. 

Turns  away  towards 
audience. 


Holds  Admetos'  arm 
and  points  away 
R standing  upright. 


Shaking  herself  free 
from  attendants. 

Falls  back 
exhausted. 


Turning  to  children. 


Steps  slowly  to  the 
couch  held  up  by  the 
attendants. 

The  attendant  on 
the  R.  steps  behind 
couch  holding 
A  Ikestis'  hand,  which 


M 

Who  wrought  the  Gods  no  wrong,  that  thou  shouldst 
die. 

Alkestis.  O  Earth,  O  towered  roofs2 
To  that  far  couch,  mine,  in  Iolcos 
Once,  my  father’s  home. 

Admetos.  Uplift  thee,  hapless  love,  forsake  me  not,3 
Entreat  the  powerful  Gods  to  pity  thee. 

Alkestis.  I  see  the  two-oar’d  boat,  the  Stygian 
Barge,4 

The  ferryer  of  the  dead 

Grasps  in  his  hand  his  pole,  and  cries  to  me  : 

“  Why  dost  thou  delay  ? 

Haste  thee,  thou  lingerest, 

All  is  ready  here.” 

Charon — impatient — speeds  me  to  be  gone. 

Admetos.  A  bitter  voyage  this  to  undergo. 

0  thou  unhappy,  what  a  fate  is  ours. 

Alkestis.  He  has  me.  Seest  not  !  Hales  me  to  the 
gates 

That  close  upon  the  dead. 

Ah,  who  but  Hades’  self !  dost  thou  not  see  him  ? 
Stern  blaze  his  eyes  beneath  his  gloomy  brow. 

What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?  Off,  let  me  go  ! 

Ah,  what  a  dreary  path, 

Wretched — most  wretched  must  I  downwards  tread  ! 

Admetos.  Woeful  to  them  that  love  thee  :  most 
to  me, 

And  these  thy  children  who  with  me  this  sorrow  share. 

Alkestis.  Let  be  :  no  longer  hold  me ;  let  me  rest. 
Here  lay  me  down ;  I  have  not  strength  to  stand. 
Hades  is  near  ;  dark  night  k 

Creeps  o’er  my  eyes. 


Cbilbren. 


attendants  of  Hlftestts. 
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My  children,  oh  my  children, 

Now  no  more — your  mother  is  no  more.5 
Farewell.  Farewell.  May  you  more  happy 
Long  enjoy  the  light. 

Admetos ,  Ah  me !  what  mournful  word  is  this 
to  me, 6 

Than  any  death  more  painful !  By  the  Gods 
And  by  these  thou  wilt  orphan,  leave  me  not  ! 7 
In  thee  we  live,  and  in  thy  death  we  die, 

So  m  our  hearts  do  we  enshrine  thy  love  ! 

Alkestis.  Admetos — for  thou  seest  all  my  plight — 8 
Fain  would  I  speak  mine  heart’s  wish  ere  I  die, 

I  honouring  thee,  and  gaining  leave  for  thee 
Before  mine  own  soul,  still  to  see  this  light, 

Am  dying,  unconstrained  to  die,  for  thee 
I  might  have  wed  what  man  of  Thessaly 
I  would,  have  dwelt  wealth-crowned  in  princely  halls  ; 
I  would  not — would  not  live  bereft  of  thee, 

With  orphaned  children  :  wherefore  spared  I  not 
The  gifts  of  youth  still  mine,  wherein  I  joyed. 

Yet  she  thy  mother,  he  thy  sire,  forsook  thee, 

Though  time  was  come  when  death  became  them  well, 
Ay  well — to  save  their  son  and  die  renowned. 

So  I  and  thou  had  lived  out  our  full  time, 

Nor  thou  left  lonely  of  thy  wife  wouldst  mourn 
Thy  children  motherless.  Howbeit  this 
Some  God  hath  brought  to  pass  :  it  was  to  be. 

Let  be :  remember  now  what  grace  is  due  ; 

(For  this  :  I  never  can  ask  full  requital ; 

For  nought  there  is  more  precious  than  a  life) ; 

Yet  justly  due  :  loving  our  children  here 
No  less  than  I,  if  that  thine  heart  be  right, 

Suffer  that  they  have  lordship  in  my  home  : 

Wed  not  a  stepdame  to  supplant  them  here, 

Whose  heart  shall  tell  her  she  is  no  Alkestis, 


she  lays  on  the  back 
of  the  couch ,  the  one 
on  the  L.  assists  her 
to  lie  and  lays  the 
folds  of  drapery 
smooth  over  her  feet, 
then  passes  up  and 
stands  behind  head 
of  couch. 

The  children  kneel 
close  to  couch ,  the 
boy  hiding  his  face 
in  his  mother  s  dress , 
the  girl  on  his 
shoulder. 

5  Great  care  is  needed 
to  make  these  words 
distinct,  as  they 
must  be  spoken  very 
softly,  and  at  the  end 
Alkestis  lies  as  if 
fainting. 

6  The  Cup-bearer 
turns 

away  hiding  his  face 
in  the  sleeve  of  his 
robe ,  his  attendant 
stands  with  bowed 
head  and  clasped 
hands. 

7  Kneels  speaking 
passionately,  hides 
his  face  as  he 
finishes. 

8  Raises  herself 
fielded 

by  attendants  behind 
seat,  and  lays  her 
hand  on  A  d 'met os' 
head. 

A  l l  these  positions 
must  be  absolutely 
graceful  and  easy, 
any  look  of  effort  or 
premeditation  would 
make  the  scene 
ridiculous. 

A  Ikestis  speaks 
quietly,  all  the 
emotion  is  left  to 
Admetos,  any 
affection  shown  is 
for  her  children. 


With  intense 
earnestness 


The  children , 
prompted  by 
attendant ,  dram  a 
little  nearer ,  her 
hand  rests  on  each 
in  turn. 

Admetos  rises  and 
stands  a  little  back 
to  audience  with 
head  bent. 

Embraces  the 
children  passion¬ 
ately.  they  then 
draw  back  again 
and  kneel  as  at  VIII. 
Turns  to  Admetos , 

The  Chorus  during 
the  preceding  scene 
have  gradually , 
with  every  sign  of 
sympathy ,  grouped 
themselves  on  steps 
and  floor ,  in  sitttng , 
kneeling,  and 
reclining  post  ures, 
all  but  the  Leader, 
who  still  stands  in  a 
position  which  will 
not  hide  the  centre 
of  the  stage. 

1  These  lines  should 
be  divided  between 
three  speakers  and. 
given  rapidly,  accom¬ 
panied,  but  spoken 
not  sung  N 33, 

2  Kneels  by  couch. 

3  Rises  with  age  sin  re 
of  passionate  appeal. 
Steps  forward. 

Very  softly. 


With  almost 
exaggerated 
emphasis. 

[  De-mee ■  ter  ] 

[Karon.] 
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Whose  jealous  hand  shall  smite  them,  thine  and  mine. 
Do  not,  ah,  do  not  this — I  pray  thee,  I. 

The  boy — his  father  is  his  tower  of  strength 
To  whom  to  speak,  of  whom  to  win  reply  : 

But,  oh  my  child,  what  girlhood  will  be  thine  ? 

For  thee  thy  mother  ne’er  shall  deck  for  bridal, 

No,  for  I  have  to  die ;  and  this  my  ill 
Comes  to  me  nor  to-morrow,  no,  nor  yet 
The  third  day  of  the  month,  but  now,  even  now, 

I  shall  be  reckoned  among  those  that  are  not. 
Farewell,  be  happy.  Now  for  thee,  my  lord, 

Abides  the  boast,  thou  hast  a  wife  was  worthy, 
Children,  as  good  a  mother  gave  you  birth. 

Chorus.  Fear  not , 1 
I  boldly  pledge  my  faith  for  him, 

This  will  he  do,  an  if  he  be  not  mad. 

Admetos.  Nay,  I  will  bear  for  thee  no  year-long 
grief,2 

But  grief  that  lasts  while  my  own  days  last,  love. 

Thou  gav’st  in  ransom  for  my  life  thine  all, 3 
Saving  me  so  !  Is  there  net  cause  enough 
That  I  should  make  my  moan  ? 

Never  for  me 

To  touch  the  lyre  or  lift  my  voice  in  song 
At  summons  of  the  Lydian  flute  ;  since  thou 
From  out  my  life  hast  emptied  all  the  joy. 

Ah,  wandering  my  way  in  dreams  perchance 
Thyself  wilt  bless  me  :  for,  come  when  they  will, 

Even  by  night,  our  loves  are  sweet  to  see  ! 

But,  were  the  tongue  and  tune  of  Orpheus  mine, 

To  witch  Demeter’s  daughter  and  her  lord, 

And  out  of  Hades  by  my  song  to  win  thee, 

Down  would  I  go  and  neither  Pluton’s  hound, 

Nor  Charon,  he  whose  oar  sends  souls  across, 

Should  stay  me  till  again  I  made  thee  stand 


attendants  of  admetos. 


[To  face  page-  16. 
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Living  within  the  light.  But  failing  this, 

There  where  thou  art  await  me  when  I  die, 

Make  ready  our  abode ;  my  house-mate  still. 

For  in  the  self-same  cedar  chest,  wherein 
Thou  liest,  will  I  bid  them  lay  my  bones 
Outstretched  beside  thee  :  no  division  then 
From  thee,  my  faithful  one  of  all  the  world. 

Chorus.  For  her  dear  sake  thy  sorrows  will  I 
share, 

As  friend  with  friend,  she  is  worthy  of  it. 

Alkestis.  My  children,  ye  yourselves  have  heard 
all  this, 

Have  heard  your  father  pledge  him  ne’er  to  wed. 

Admetos.  Yea,  now  I  say  it,  and  I  will  perform. 

Alkestis.  On  this  receive  thy  children  from  my 
hand. 

Admetos .  A  much  loved  gift  and  from  a  much 
loved  hand.1 

Alkestis.  Be  now  instead  of  me  a  mother  to  them 

Admetos.  Sore  is  there  need,  who  are  bereft  of  thee, 

Alkestis.  When  I  should  live  I  sink  among  the 
dead. 


Admetos.  Ah  me  ! — what  shall  I  do,  forlorn  of 
thee  ? 

Alkestis.  Time  shall  bring  healing  :  who  is  dead 
is  naught. 

Admetos.  Oh  lead  me — by  the  Gods,  lead  me  down 
with  thee ! 

Alkestis.  Enough — it  is  enough  I  die  for  thee. 

Admetos.  O  Death,  of  what  a  wife  dost  thou 
bereave  me  ! 


Steps  close  to  her. 


Kneels  by  couch. 


Hides  his  face  at 
head  0/ couch. 

Sung  O  33.  The 
Chorus  are  all 
turned  to  stage ,  but 
at  the  last  words 
turn  and  speak  to 
one  another. 

The  children  rise. 


A  dmetos  stands. 

Alkestis  holds  out 
her  left  hand, 
supporting  herself 
with  the  R.  on  back 
of  couch.  A  t  tend  ants 
help  her. 

Attendant  places  the 
children  s  two  hands 
in  hers,  and  she  lays 
them  in  her  hus¬ 
band's. 

1  Passionately 
embracing  them. 

He  releases  the 
children ,  who  turn 
an  ay  R.,  and  are 
comforted  by  their 
attendant. 


There  is  just  a  torich 
of  scorn  in  this 
answer. 

The  beautiful 
gradations  of  tone  in 
the  music  must  be 
most  carefully 
followed. 


Turn  out  to 
audience. 
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ALKESTIS. 


A  lo'w  7uail  sus¬ 
tained  in  “ Oh  ”  and 
“Ah”  ivith  the  teeth 
almost  closed  begins 
'within  the  house  and 
on  the  stage,  follow¬ 
ing  the  base  notes  of 
the  music. 

Slo7ver  and  softer 
each  time  till  at  the 
last  the  words  are 
hardly  louder  than  a 
sigh,  they  must  yet 
be  absolutely  distinct. 
The  musical  quality 
of  the  voices  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  here , 
and  no  pains  must 
bespared at  rehearsal 
to  get  the  most  exact 
harmony  between 
words  and  music. 


Lean  over  her. 

Alkesiis  sinks  back 
with  every  limb 
absolutely  relaxed 
and  face  turned 
slightly  away  to  back 
of  couch.  The 
attendants  bend  over 
her. 

1  With  a  passionate 
gesture  flings  him¬ 
self  on  his  knees 
hiding  his  face  by  the 
couch. 

2  The  Chorus  turn 
a7vay  and  all  hide 
their  faces  weeping , 
the  Leader  kneels , 
face  hidden  in  hands. 

3  A  ttendant  behind 
the  couch  runs  into 
the  house  by  L.  door 
with  a  frantic 
gesture. 

4  There  is  a  moment 
of  complete  silence , 
broken  only  by  the 
low  stifled  7vail. 
Every  figure  on  the 
stage  must  reflect  the 
consternation  and 
grief  felt  at  Alkestis' 
death.  Only  the 
Guards  remain 
passive. 


Alkestis.  Dark — dark — mine  eyes  are  drooping, 
heavy-laden. 

[A  low  wailing  begins,  growing  louder 
as  the  scene  goes  on. 

Admetos.  It  thou  forsake  me  I  am  lost  indeed 

Alkestis.  No  more — I  am  no  more  ;  as  nought 
account  me. 

Admetos.  Ah,  raise  thy  face,  do  not  forsake  thy 
children. 

Alkestis.  It  must  be  so  perforce.  Farewell,  my 
children. 

Admetos.  Look  on  them — but  a  look  ! 

Alkestis.  I  am  no  more. 

Admetos.  How  dost  thou  ?  Wilt  thou  leave  us, 
then  ? 

Alkestis.  Farewell.  [Dies. 

Admetos.  O  wretch  undone  I1 

Chorus.  She’s  gone.  Thy  wife,  Admetos,  is  no 
more.2 

[A  servant  runs  into  the  house ,  where 
the  wailing  is  taken  up  and  dies 
away? 

[A  momenfs  silence 

Eumelus.  Woe  for  my  lot ! — to  the  tomb  hath  my 
mother  descended.5 

Chorus.  “  Descended  !  ”6 

Eumelus.  Never  again,  O  my  Father,  she  seeth 
the  light  of  the  sun  ! 

In  anguish  she  leaves  us  forsaken :  the  story  is  ended, 
Chorus .  “Is  ended,” 
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Eumelus.  Of  her  sheltering  love,  and  the  tale  of 
the  motherless  life  is  begun. 

Look — look  on  her  eyelids,  her  hands  drooping 
nerveless  !  O  hear  me,  O  hear  me  ! 

It  is  I — I  beseech  thee,  my  mother  ! — thine  own, 
thine  own  little  bird  ! 

It  is  I — O,  I  cast  me  upon  thee — thy  lips  are  so  near 
me,  so  near  me, 

Unto  mine  am  I  pressing  them,  mother  ! — I  plead 
for  a  word — but  a  wc  rd  ! 

Admetos.  With  her  who  heareth  not,  nor  seeth :  ye 

And  I  are  stricken  with  a  heavy  doom.  [  Wail. 

Eumelus .  And  I  am  but  a  little  one,  father — so 
young,  and  forsaken,  forsaken. 

Chorus.  “  Forsaken.” 

Eumehis.  Forlorn  of  my  mother — O  hapless  !  a 
weariful  lot  shall  be  mine  ! 

And  thou,  little  maiden,  my  sister,  the  burden  hast 
taken. 

Chorus.  “  Hast  taken.” 

Eumelus.  Which  thy  brother  may  bear  not  alone, 
and  a  weariful  lot  shall  be  thine, 

Since  the  home  is  a  wreck  and  a  ruin,  for  thou, 
O  my  mother,  has  died  ! 

[Long  lozv  wail. 

The  Servants  lead  in  the  children ,  make  ready  to 

hear  off  Alkestis. 

Chorus  (Page  36).  Admetos,  thou  perforce  must 
bear  these  ills, 

Thou  art  not  the  first,  nor  shalt  thou  be  the  last 


5  Standing  R.  speaks 
turning  as  much  as 
possible  to  audience , 
but  with  hands  con¬ 
stantly  outspread  to 
his  mother  s  body. 

6  This  word  should 
be  sung  in  thirds, 
alternately  rising 
and  falling,  in 
chromatic  intei'vals, 
like  the  ‘  ‘  Keen  ”* 
sometimes  heard  in 
Ireland  at  this  day. 

Goes  to  Alkestis, 
leans  over  her,  and 
then  speaks  from 
behind  couch. 

Looks  up  a  moment 
to  hide  his  face 
again. 


Comes  round  again 
to  A  dmetos. 


Kneels  beside  his 
sister,  who  has 
remained  half- 
frightened  crouching 
by  the  side  of 
attendant. 


Takes  her  in  his 
arms. 

The  children  cling 
together  for  a 
moment  sobbing, 
and  are  then 
presently  led  off  by 
their  attendant ; 
embracing  A  dmetos 
as  they  go,  they  enter 
house  by  door  C. 

The  attendant 
returns  from  the 
house  bearing  a  long 
white  veil;  they  lay 
A  Ikestis’  hands  and 
drapery  reverently 
in  older. 

A  dmetos  rises 
slowly  as  if  dazed. 
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The  greeting  of  the 
Chorus  must  he  slow 
and  dignified. 
Admctos  is  sobered 
and  calmer  in  his 
grief. 


Of  mortal  men  to  lose  a  noble  wife, 

For  know  death  is  a  debt  we  all  must  pay. 

Admetos  for  the  first  time  greets  the  Chorus : 


The  Cup-bearer  and 
attendants  very 
slowly,  one  ajter  the 
other,  cross  and 
kneel  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  A  Ikestis'  robe. 

All  the  words  grave 
and  slow. 


The  attendants  have 
returned  to  their 
places. 

A  Ikestis'  two  women 
hold  the  end  of  the 
veil  in  their  hands 
and  reverently  lay 
it  quite  over  her, 
folding  it  in  close  to 
her  head  and  feet. 

Admetos,  with  one 
last  look  at  his  wife , 
passes  into  house, 
the  Cup-bearer  and 
attendants  L.  slowly 
foltow  him ,  each 
with  a  gesture  of 
farewell  to  the 
couch,  the  two 
women  stoop  as  if 
about  to  raise  the 
body. 

Hands  out  to  bier. 


The  gesture  of  row¬ 
ing  by  half  chorus. 

[Sty-gian  “ g"  soft.] 


I  know  it :  nowise  unforeseen  this  ill 

Hath  swooped  upon  me :  long  I  grieved  to  know  it. 

But — for  to  burial  must  I  bear  my  dead  — 

Stay  ye,  and,  tarrying,  echo  back  my  wail 
To  that  dark  God  whom  no  drink-offerings  move. 

And  all  Thessalians  over  whom  I  rule 
I  bid  take  part  in  mourning  for  this  woman, 

With  shaven  head  and  sable-shrouding  robe. 

And  ye  which  yoke  the  cars  four-horsed,  or  steeds 
Of  single  frontlet,  shear  with  steel  their  manes. 

Music  of  flutes  the  city  through,  or  lyres, 

Be  none,  while  twelve  moons  round  their  circles  out : 
For  dearer  dead,  nor  kinder  unto  me, 

I  shall  not  bury  :  worthy  of  mine  honour 
Is  she,  for  she  alone  hath  died  for  me. 

Second  Stasimon. 

i 

Chorus  all  rise. 

The  Chorus  commend  Alkestis  to  the  care  of  the 
Gods  of  the  Netherworld ,  and  bid  her  farewell. 

Immortal  bliss  be  thine,  daughter  of  Pelias  ! 

Immortal  bliss  in  the  realms  below, 

Immortal  pleasures  round  thee  flow  : 

Though  never  there  the  sun’s  bright  beams  shall  shine 
Immortal  pleasures  round  thee  flow : 

Be  the  black  Pluto  told, 

And  the  Stygian  boatman  old, 

Whose  rude  hands  grasp  the  oar,  the  rudder  guide, 
The  dead  conveying  o’er  the  tide, 

Let  him  be  told. 


Iberaftles. 
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All  Chorus  pass  two  and  two  up  on  to  stage  and  circle 
round  the  body ,  with  outstretched  hands. 


Light  lie  the  earth 
Upon  thy  gentle  breast, 
And  be  thou  ever  blest. 


Guard  0^0  Guard 

6 

-  Attendant's  bearing 

. . „ 

Bru  °  o*0* . 

Chorus  o  o 
. ^  reluming  p  & 


A  7--'®  Chorus  leader 


While  this  movement 
is  carried  on  the 
attendants  raise  the 
veil ,  and  at  B.,  when 
A  Ikestis  iscompletely 
covered from  view , 
she  can  slip  azvay  by 
the  R.  door.  Mean¬ 
while  the  attendants 
raise  the  veil  high  in 
their  hands  and 
carry  it  out,  as  if  it 
covered  the  body,  by 
door  C.,  the  audience 
seeing  the  tzvo  vanish¬ 
ing  figures  closely 
followed  by  the 
Guards  as  the  Chorus 
descend  to  the  stage. 

I n  coming  down  they 
should  group  a  nd 
look  back  a  moment. 


A l  the  close  of  the  Chorus  the  Leader  rekindles  the 
altar  fire .  All  group  and  remain  silent  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  3  of  2nd  Chorus  sees  Herakles 
in  the  distance  and  turns  to  point  him  to  a  com¬ 
panion,  there  is  a  movement  to  the  L.,  the  Chorus 
fall  back  from  R.  I.,  and  Herakles’  voice  is  heard 
calling  as  he  strides  in  and  up  the  steps  to  R.  of  stage. 

Third  Episode. 


Herakles  seeking  guest-right  is  5 welcomed  by  Admetos, 
who  hides  from  him  the  nature  of  his  sorrow. 

Enter  Herakles. 

Herakles.  Strangers,  who  dwell  in  this  Pheraian 
land, 

Say,  do  I  find  Admetos  in  his  home  ? 

Chorus.  Herakles  !  in  his  home  is  Pheres’  son. 

Yet  say,  what  brings  thee  to  Thessalian  land, 


The  zvord 

‘  ‘  Herakles  ”  should 
be  cried  out  in 
greeting  by  the  whole 
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Chorus  with 
outstretched  hands , 
and  cannot  be  made 
too  joyous.  Then  a 
quick  consultation 
and  the  rest  is 
spoken  by  the  Leader 
with  some 
hesitation. 

Carelessly  he  lays 
his  club  beside  him 
and  sits  at  ease. 
These  lines  should  be 
divided  among 
different  speakers  or 
given  to  the  Leader 
alone. 

i  Very  cheerfully ,  as 
if  it  were  an  easy 
matter. 


Quite  imiifferent. 


Smiling  gravely. 


More  g  ravely. 


The  Chorus  are 
determined  to  make 
Herakles  realise  the 
danger  oi  his  task. 
His  gaiety  seems 
almost  to  offend 
them. 

Throwing  himself 
back  more  easily. 


The  Chorus  have 
gathered  round 
Herakles,  and  are 
seated  on  steps. 

In  the  tone  of  one 
trying  to  make  the 
most  of  a  horror. 


That  thou  shouldst  come  to  this  Pheraian  town  ? 

[Si Is. 

Hei'akles.  A  toil  for  King  Eurystheus,  lord  of 
Tiruns. 

Chorus.  And  whither  journeyest  ?  On  what 
wanderings  now? 

Herakles.  After  the  Thrakian  Diomedes’  car  1 
With  the  four  horses. 

Chorus.  How  canst  thou?  Sure  he  is  unknown 
to  thee  ! 

Herakles.  Unknown  :  I  knowr  not  the  Bistonian 
land. 

Chorus.  Not  save  by  battle  may  those  steeds  be 
won. 

Herakles.  Yet  may  I  flinch  from  no  appointed 
toils. 

Chorus  Leader.  Thy  life  or  his — a  triumph  or  a 
grave. 

/■ 

Herakles.  Not  this  the  first  time  I  have  run  such 
course. 

Chorus.  Hard  task,  to  set  the  bit  betwixt  their 
jaws. 

Herakles.  That  shall  I,  if  their  nostrils  breathe 
not  fire. 

Chorus.  Yea,  but  with  ravening  jaws  do  they  rend 
men. 

Herakles.  Go  to — thus  banquet  mountain  beasts, 
not  horses. 

Chorus  leader.  Thou  mayst  behold  their  mangers 
caked  with  gore. 


(Suart>s  of  Hbmetos. 


[To  face  page  22. 
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Herakles.  Whom  boasteth  he  for  father,  he  that 
reared  them  ? 

Chorus  Leader.  Ares,  the  king  of  Thracia’s  golden 
shield. 

Herakles.  Thou  say’st :  such  toil  my  fate  imposeth 
still, 

Since  hard  and  harder,  high  and  higher  yet 
Truly  this  lot  of  mine  is  like  to  go, 

If  I  must  needs  join  battle  with  that  brood 
The  Sons  of  Ares. 

But  never  man  shall  see  Alkmene’s  child 
Quailing  before  the  hand  of  any  foe. 

[ The  doors  are  thrown  open ,  the  two  guards  come  out. 

Chorus  rise  and  fall  lack.] 

Chorus  Leader.  Lo,  there  himself,  the  ruler  of  the 
land, 

Admetos,  cometh  forth  his  palace-hall. 

\Enter  Admetos,  his  hair  cut  short,  and 
in  black.  Cup-bearer  enters  R. 

Admetos.  Hail,  child  of  Zeus  and  sprung  from 
Perseus  too  ! 

Herakles.  And  thou,  Admetos,  King  of  Thessaly. 

Admetos.  Hale  ?  Would  I  were.  Yet  thy  good 
heart  I  know. 

Herakles.  What’s  here  ?  these  shorn  locks,  this 
sad  show  of  thine  ? 

Admetos.  I  must  inter  a  certain  corpse  to-day. 

Herakles.  Now  heaven  forefend  thou  mourn’st  for 
children  dead  ! 

Admetos.  They  live,  my  children  all  are  in  tne 
home. 


A  s  if  suddenly 
struck  by  their 
words. 

\ 

Ah  rees. 


This  is  equivalent 
in  accent  to  “  / 
thought  as  much." 


A  Ik'mee  nee  s. 


This  change  is  a 
very  rapid  one  for 
Admetos  and 
demands  great 
rehearsal.  The 
pause  before 
Herakles'  entrance 
should  last  till  he 
is  just  ready  to  come 
forward. 

Admetos  comes 
forward  slowly ,  his 
manner  is  now 
absolutely  quiet  and 
only  very  grave. 

These  greetings  are 
most  ceremonious 
and  must  finish 
with  a  clasp  of 
hands. 

Moves  away  L. 

Very  eager. 

Slowly ,  as  if 
weighing  his  words 
The  Chorus  look  at 
one  another  in 
wonder. 

Hand  raised. 

Slowly. 


D 
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More  cheerfully , 
moves  up  stage  a 
little. 

With  meaning;  he 
still feels  they  should 
have  died  for  him. 

With  sudden  horror. 


Herakles.  Sooth,  death-ripe  were  thy  sire,  if  he  be 
gone. 

Admetos.  He  liveth,  and  my  mother,  Herakles. 
Herakles.  Surely,  O  surely,  not  thy  wife,  Admetos  ? 


As  if  weighing  his 
words ;  the  Chorus 
make  a  strong  move¬ 
ment  of  horror  at  his 
answer. 


Impatiently  ; 
Herakles  is  himself 
of  few  words. 


He  looks  at  Herakles' 
face  for  the  first 
time. 


A  little  scornfully. 


Much  relieved. 


More  passionately ; 
he  feels  he  ought  to 
have  realised  his 
wife's  impending 
fate  long  ago. 

Takes  up  club  and 
arranges  lion  skin. 


He  now  thinks  it  can 
be  no  great  matter. 
Again  the  Chorus 
strain  forward 
eagerly  to  hear. 


Admetos.  Twofold  must  be  my  answer  touching 
her. 

Herakles.  Or  hath  she  died,  say’st  thou,  or  liveth 
yet. 

Admetos.  She  is,  and  she  is  not.  Here  lies  my 
sorrow. 

Herakles.  I  learn  no  whit  the  more,  so  dark  thy 

speech. 

Admetos.  Know’st  not  the  doom  whereon  she 
needs  must  light  ? 

Herakles.  I  know  she  pledged  herself  to  die  for 
thee. 

Admetos.  How  lives  she  then,  if  she  to  this 
consented. 

Herakles.  Eh  !  weep  her  not  beforehand  ;  wait  till 
then. 

Admetos.  Dead  is  the  doomed,  and  no  more  is 
the  dead. 

Herakles.  To  be  and  not  to  be  are  thought  diverse. 

Admetos.  Thou  judgest  this — I  that  way,  Herakles. 

Herakles.  But  now,  why  weep’st  thou  ?  What  dear 
friend  is  dead  ? 

Admetos.  A  woman — hers  the  memory  we  mourn. 

Herakles.  Some  stranger  born,  or  nigh  of  kin  to 
thee  ? 


V ay  gently. 


Cupbearer. 


[To  face  page  25. 
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Admetos.  A  stranger  born ;  yet  near  and  dear  to 
us. 

With  effort.  The 
Chorus  move 
uneasily. 

Herakles .  Would  we  had  found  thee  mourning 
not,  Admetos. 

He  holds  out  his 
hand ,  shouldering 
his  club. 

Admetos.  Ay  so  !  what  purpose  lurketh  ’neath  thy 
word  ? 

Herakles.  On  will  I  to  another  host’s  hearth - 
welcome. 

Turns  a  little  R. 

Admetos.  It  cannot  be  :  may  no  such  evil  come  ! 

Herakles.  A  burden  unto  mourners  comes  the 
guest. 

Signing  to  his  cup¬ 
bearer,  the  latter 

Admetos.  Dead  are  the  dead:  but  enter  thou  mine 
house. 

pours  out  a  cup  of 
wine,  which  A  dmetos 
hands  to  Herakles, 
first  pouring  a  few 
drops  on  the  ground. 

Herakles.  ’  Twere  shame  to  banquet  in  the  house  of 
weeping. 

Herakles  drinks  and 
returns  the  cup  to 
the  bearer. 

Admetos.  The  guest  rooms  whither  we  shall  lead 
thee  lie  apart  from  ours. 

Turns  up. 

Herakles.  Nay,  let  me  go  my  way. 

Turns  R. 

Admetos.  Unto  another’s  hearth  thou  canst  not  go. 

(To  an  attendant.) 

Very  firmly.  Goes 

Ho  thou,  lead  on  :  open  the  guest-bowers  looking 
Away  from  these  our  chambers.  Tell  my  stewards 

To  set  on  meat  in  plenty.  Shut  withal 

The  mid-court  doors  :  it  fits  not  that  the  guests, 

The  while  they  feast,  hear  wailings,  and  be  vexed. 

[Exit  Herakles. 

up  stage  and  speaks 
facing  audience  to 
cup-bearer,  who  has 
come  a  little  down. 
Then  leads  Herakles 
up.  At  the  door  they 
|  embrace,  and 

Herakles  goes  in,  two 

1  attendants  receiving 
him  at  the  door  and 
the  cup-bearer fol¬ 
lowing  him.  Admetos 
comes  down. 

Chorus  Leader.  What  dost  thou  ? — such  affliction 
at  the  door, 

And  guests  for  thee,  Admetos  !  Art  thou  mad  ? 
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Bitterly.  He  is 
beginning  to  realise 
the  uselessness  oj  out¬ 
ward  shows  of  grief. 


1  he  Chorus  bozo  in 
reverence  as  A  d met  os 
passes  out. 


.  he  Chorus  facing 
house  circle 
outwards  L.  and  R. 
in  two  long  lines 
right  round  stage , 
forming  at  last  tzuo 
lines  slanting  left 
and  right. 

i  A  and  iB  then 
pass  up  giving  gifts 
to  each ,  zvhile  other's 
kneel  and  follozv 
zvords  zvith  gesture. 


Admetos.  But  had  I  driven  him  from  my  home 
and  city 

Who  came  my  guest,  then  hadst  thou  praised  me 
more  ? 

Nay,  sooth  ;  for  my  affliction  so  had  grown 
No  less,  and  more  inhospitable  I  ; 

And  to  mine  ills  were  added  this  beside, 

That  this  my  home  were  called  “  Guest-hating  Hall.” 
Yea,  and  myself  have  proved  him  kindliest  host 
Whene’er  to  Argos’  thirsty  plain  I  fared. 

Chorus  Leader.  Why  hide  then  the  dread  Presence 
in  the  house 

When  came  a  friend  ? — Thyself  hast  named  him  friend. 

Admetos.  Never  had  he  been  won  to  pass  my 
doors, 

Had  he  one  whit  of  my  afflictions  known. 

These  halls  of  mine  as  yet  have  never  learnt 
To  thrust  away  nor  to  dishonour  guests. 

[Exit  Admetos. 

Chorus  No.  6  (page  52). 

Third  Stasimon. 

The  Chorus  praise  the  hospitable  mind  of  the  King. 

Yes,  liberal  house  with  princely  state, 

To  many  a  stranger,  many  a  guest 
Oft  hast  thou  op’d  thy  friendly  gate, 

Oft  spread  the  hospitable  feast. 

Hence  is  thy  house,  Admetos,  graced 
With  all  that  Plenty’s  hand  bestows ; 

Near  the  sweet  streaming  current  placed 
That  from  the  lake  of  Bcetia  flows, 

Far  to  the  west  extends  the  wide  domain, 
Reaches  from  sea  to  sea  thy  ample  sway. 


ftbcies  ant)  ©o\>. 
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Yet  wilt  thou  ope  thy  gate  even  now, 

Even  now  wilt  thou  receive  this  guest, 

Tho’  from  thine  eyes  the  warm  tears  flowT, 

"  Tho’  sorrow  rend  thy  suffering  breast, 

Bright  to  the  virtuous  shall  success  arise. 

Funeral  March  at  end  of  Chorus  to  #.  Page  66. 

\Enter  Admetos  and  train  bearing  the 
bier  of  Alkestis.] 

Fourth  Episode. 

The  bier  of  Alkestis  is  borne  out ,  and  Pheres,  coming 
to  make  offerings  at  her  burial ,  is  driven  back  with 
angry  words  by  Admetos,  who  passes  out  ivith  the 
Chorus  to  the  tomb. 


lA  and  iB  join 
hands  at  steps ,  and 
then  open  them  to 
let  Leader  pass  in 
between  and  take 
stand  on  steps.  The 
others  group  and 
point  up. 


Funeral  March  is 
heard ,  the  Chorus 
move  across  stage  to 
positions  in  Diagram 
X.  and  bend  low  as 
the  bier  is  borne  out. 
Guards.  Two 
women  attendants. 
The  children  with 
their  attendant. 

The  bier  borne  by 
two  men.  Admetos. 
The  women  and 
children  kneel  as  the 
bier  is  carried  out. 


Admetos.  O  kindly  presence  of  Pheraian  folk, 

This  corpse  even  now,  with  all  things  meet,  my 
servants 

Bear  on  their  shoulders  to  the  tomb  and  pyre. 
Wherefore,  as  custom  is,  hail  ye  the  dead, 

On  the  last  journey  as  she  goeth  forth. 

Chorus  Leader.  Lo,  I  behold  thy  sire  with  aged 
foot  * 

Advancing,  and  attendants  in  their  hands 
Bear  ornaments  to  deck  the  dead  withal. 


[Funeral  March ,  repeat  last  8  bars,  page  66. 
Enter  Pheres  with  Attendants  bearing 

gifts] 


o  o 

Guards  Children 

&  attendant O® 


d> 


attendanlO  women 
O 


attendants  AdmCos  O 


bier 


o  o: 


all  end  cnc 


Oq  Pheres 

Attendants  ^ 0 ^ 
with  gifts 


QCC 


© 


0 


Chorus 

A&B 


n  • 

0  O  o 
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Phercs  leans  on  the 
artu  of  a  boy  and  on 
a  stick  ;  he  is  weak 
and  pompous  in 
manner,  a  parody  of 
Adtnetos  in  his 
selfishness  and  love 
of  words. 

Turns  to  attendants , 
who  step  a  little  out 
and  forward. 


Aamctos  has  listened 
with  growing  fury, 
but  begins  trying  to 
be  quiet. 

Stronger. 


P he  res  moves  indig¬ 
nantly.  the  Chorus 
follow  Adtnetos’ 
words  with  growing 
anxiety. 


With  mocking 
laughter. 


Pheres.  I  come  in  thine  afflictions  sorrowing,  son  : 
A  noble  wife  and  virtuous  has  thou  lost, 

None  will  gainsay  :  yet  these  calamities 
We  needs  must  bear,  how  hard  to  bear  soever. 

So  take  this  tribute  of  adornment ;  deep 
In  the  earth  let  it  descend  along  with  her. 

In  all  her  sisters’  eyes  she  hath  crowned  her  life 
With  glory,  daring  such  a  deed  as  this. 

Admetos.  Bidden  of  me  thou  com’st  not  to  this 
burial. 

Nor  count  I  thine  the  presence  of  a  friend 
Thine  ornaments  she  never  shall  put  on  ; 

She  shall  be  buried  needing  nought  of  thine. 

Thou  grieve  ! — thou  shouldst  have  grieved  in  my 
death-hour  ! 

Thou  stood’st  aloof — didst  leave  the  young  to  die. 

Wilt  thou  lament  this  corpse  thyself  has  slain  ? 
Peerless  of  men  in  soulless  cowardice  ! 

So  old,  and  standing  on  the  verge  of  life, 

Yet  here  was  honour,  hadst  thou  dared  the  strife, 

In  dying  for  thy  son.  A  paltry  space 
To  cling  to  life  in  any  wise  was  left. 

Then  had  I  lived,  and  she,  through  days  to  come. 

Nor  canst  thou  say  that  flouting  thy  grey  hairs 
I  gave  thee  o’er  to  death,  whose  reverence 
For  thee  was  passing  word  :  and  this  the  thank 
That  thou  and  she  that  bare  me  render  me  ! 

For  nought  the  aged  pray  for  death’s  release, 

Plaining  of  age  and  weary-wearing  time. 

Let  death  draw  near — who  then  would  die?  Not  one, 
No  more  is  held  a  burden  unto  them. 

Chorus.  ( These  lines  may  be  spoken.) 

Forbear ;  enough  the  present  weight  of  woe, 

My  son,  whet  not  against  thyself  a  father’s  mind. 


attendants 


f  pberes 


♦ 
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Pheres.  Son,  whom,  think’st  thou — some  Lydian 
slave  or  Phrygian 

Bought  with  thy  money  ? — thou  beratest  thus  ? 

Know  this  ;  no  debt  is  mine  to  die  for  thee. 

Not  from  our  sires  such  custom  we  received 
That  sires  for  sons  should  die  :  No  Greek  law  this. 
Shamelessly  hast  thou  fought  against  thy  death  : 

Thy  life  is  but  transgression  of  thy  doom 
And  murder  of  thy  wife  : — my  cowardice  ! 

This  from  thee,  dastard  !  worsted  by  a  woman 
Who  died  for  thee,  the  glorious  gallant  youth  ! 

Crouch  and  be  silent,  craven  !  understand 
That  if  thou  lovest  so  that  life  of  thine 
So  all  love  theirs.  Thou  if  thou  speakest  evil 
Of  us,  shall  hear  much  evil,  and  that  true. 

Chorus.  ( These  lines  may  be  spoken .) 

Too  much  of  ill  already  hath  been  spoken. 

Forbear,  old  man,  nor  thus  revile  thy  son. 

Admetos.  Let  him  speak ;  I  have  spoken  :  if 
hearing  truth 

Gall  thee,  thou  shouldest  not  have  done  me  wrong. 

Pheres .  I  had  done  more  wrong,  had  I  died  for 
thee. 

Admetos.  What,  for  the  young  and  old  is  death 
the  same  ? 

Pheres.  Our  duty  is  to  live  one  life,  not  two. 

Admetos.  Have  thy  desire — one  life  outlasting 
Zeus. 

Pheres.  I  did  her  not  to  death  :  thou  canst  not 
say  it. 

Admetos.  Mayest  thou  feel  thy  need  of  me  some 
day  ! 


He  is  trembling  with 
rage  and  barely 
able  to  answer. 


In  the  most  self- 
righteous  tone  of 
reproof 


B  /  may  eagerly 
cross  and  kneel 
beside  Pheres , 
returning  R.  as  he 
refuses  to  listen. 

A  little  wearily. 


The  scene  now  works 
up  to  a  climax  with 
every  line. 


With  mocking 
emphasis  on  the  “I.” 


Furiously ,  but 
trying  to  restrain 
himself. 
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A  cunning  sneer. 


Pheres  seems  bent 
on  stirring  up 
Ad  met  os'  rage  to  the 
utmost. 


More  quietly  with  a 
shrug  of  indifference. 
The  Chorus  express 
horror  at  this  speech 
which  seemed 
impious  to  a  Greek. 


The  taunt  seems  to 
sober  A  dmetos  ;  he 
turns  back  to  the 
bier  as  if  feeling 
that  the  wrangling 
is  out  of  place. 


He  turns ,  leaning 
on  the  boy.,  hardly 
able  to  walk  for  age 
and  infirmity ,  but 
pauses  to  call  back 
one  last  taunt, 
shaking  his  stick 
impotently  at 
A  dmetos. 

The  whole  scene  is 
jarring ,  and  the 
exaggeration  of 
A  dmetos'  selfishness 
shown  in  the 
repulsive  old  man, 
needs  careful 
bringing  out. 
i  Called  after 
Pheres. 

Turning  to  the  bier 
with  a  gesture  of 
dignified  sorrow,  he 
speaks  to  the  whole 
Chorus. 

They  kneel  and 
sing  the  farewell 
to  A  Ikestis. 


Pheres.  Woo  many  women,  that  the  more  may  die. 

y Idmetos .  Base  is  thy  spirit,  and  unmeet  for  men. 

Pheres.  No  aged  corpse  thou  bearest,  inly 
laughing ! 

Admetos.  Yet  shalt  thou  die  in  ill  fame,  when 
thou  diest. 

Pheres.  Nought  reck  I  of  ill-speaking  o’er  my 
grave. 

Admetos.  Ah  me  !  how  full  of  shamelessness  is 
age  ! 

Pheres.  Thou  could’st  not  call  thy  young  wife 
impudent, 

She  was  found  foolish  merely. 

« 

Admetos.  Get  thee  gone. 

Leave  me  alone  to  bury  this  my  dead. 

Pheres.  I  go  :  her  murderer  will  bury  her. 

Thou  shall  yet  answer  for  it  to  her  kin. 

Surely  Akastus  is  no  more  a  man, 

If  he  on  thee  venge  not  his  sister’s  blood. 

[Exit  Pheres. 

Admetos.  Avaunt  !  If  need  were  to  renounce  by 
heralds  1 

Thy  fatherhood,  I  had  renounced  it  now. 

But  we,  since  we  must  bear  the  present  ill 
Pass  on,  and  lay  our  dead  upon  the  pyre. 

The  bier  of  Alkestis  is  carried  out :  the  funeral 
procession  forms  and  passes  down  ;  the  Chorus 
kneel  and  let  it  pass  between  them  and  out  by  P.L. 


i 


<Suarfc>s  of  ipfoeres. 


[To  face  page  30. 
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Fourth  Stas  i  mo n 
Farewell  to  Alkestis. 

O  thou  unhappy,  nobly  daring  woman. 

Most  gen’rous,  brightest  excellence.  Farewell, 

Courteous  may  Hermes  and  th’  infernal  gods  receive 
thee. 

In  those  realms,  if  aught  of  grace  await  the  virtuous, 

Be  those  honours  thine, 

And  be  thy  seat  near  Hades’  royal  bride. 

Repeat  March  from  *66  at  end  of  Chorus. 

*  V  % 

At  the  last  words  the  Bearers  raise  the  Bier  of 
Alkestis,  the  Guards  cross  the  stage  and  pass 
down  steps  between  the  kneeling  lines  of  Chorus, 
exit  L.  P- ,  followed  in  order  by  the  Bier,  Admetos’ 
Children  and  their  Attendants,  Admetos  and 
the  Women.  When  all  have  passed  out  the 
Chorus  rise  and  pass  out ,  the  last  being  touched 
by  another  made  to  rise  and  pass  out .  The  stage 
remains  empty  for  a  moment ;  then  the  Cup- 
Bearer  enters  R.  door,  hurries  across  stage  and 
leans  against  Pillar  L.,  looking  after  the  vanish¬ 
ing  procession.  Moves  back  C.  looking  back  at 
house  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

Fifth  Episode. 

Herakles  hears  from  the  Cup-Bearer  of  the  true 
cause  of  Admetos’  mourning  and  goes  forth  to 
rescue  Alkestis. 

Cup-Bearer.  Many  and  from  ail  quarters  of  the 
world. 


e 
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ALKESTIS. 


i 

j 

i 


He  stands  leaning 
against  the  wall  L. 
hiding  his  face. 


Her  aides  s  rides 
across  stage  and 
str  kes  him  on  the 
shouldey. 


Sets  R .  and  holds 
out  cup ,  the  cup 
beayey  returns  to 
door ,  R and  fetches 


The  guests  1  now  have  known  frequent  our  halls. 
Never  a  worse  one  did  I  yet  receive, 

Who  first,  albeit  he  saw  my  master  mourning, 

Entered  and  passed  the  threshold  unashamed, 
Knowing  of  our  misfortune — did  we  fail 
In  aught  of  the  fit  service,  urged  us  serve 
Just  as  a  guest  expects,  and  in  his  hands 
Taking  the  ivied  goblet  lifts  it  high  [< Gesture 

Till  the  wine’s  flame  enwrapped  him,  heating  him 
Then  did  he  wreathe  his  head  with  myrtle  sprays, 
Howling  discordance.  Diverse  strains  were  heard 
For  he  sang  on,  regardless  all  of  ills 
Darkening  Admetos’  house  ,  we  servants  wept 
Our  mistress  :  yet  we  showed  not  to  the  guest 
Eyes  tear-bedewed,  for  so  Admetos  bade, 

And  now  within  the  house  must  I  be  feasting 
This  guest, — a  lawless  thief,  a  bandit  rogue  ! 

She  from  the  house  hath  passed  .  nor  was  it  mine 

[  Turns  L.  again 

To  follow  m  procession,  nor  stretch  forth  hand 
To  wave  my  lady  dear  a  last  farewell 
Mourning,  who  was  to  me  and  all  the  household 
A  mother,  for  from  ills  untold  she  saved  us 
Assuaging  her  lord’s  wrath.  Do  I  not  well 
To  loathe  this  guest,  intruder  on  our  griefs? 

Enter  TIerakles  R.  He  Carrie’s  a  wine  cup,  and  his 
head  is  wreathed  until  flowers  ;  he  has  laid  aside 
skin  and  club 

Herakles  Ho  fellow,  why  this  solemn  brooding 
look  ? 

The  servant  should  not  lower  upon  the  guest, 

But  welcome  him  with  kindly-beaming  cheer. 

Thou,  seeing  here  in  presence  thy  lord’s  friend, 

With  churlish  visage  all  one  beetle  brow 
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Receiv’st  him,  fretting  o’er  an  alien  grief. 

Hither  to  me,  that  wiser  thou  may’st  grow. 

{Sits  R.) 

From  all  mankind  the  debt  of  death  is  due, 

Nor  of  all  mortals  is  there  one  that  knows 
If  through  the  coming  morrow  he  shall  live  : 

For  trackless  is  the  way  of  fortune’s  feet, 

Not  to  be  taught,  nor  won  by  art  of  man. 

This  hearing  then,  and  learning  it  from  me, 

Make  merry,  drink  !  the  life  from  day  to  day 
Account  thine  own,  all  else  in  fortune’s  power. 

These  thoughts  put  by,  and  hearken  to  my  words, 

If  words  of  wisdom  unto  thee  they  seem. 

I  trow  it.  Hence  with  sorrow  overwrought ; 

Pass  through  yon  doors  and  quaff  the  wine  with  me. 
What,  man  ! — the  mortal  must  be  mortal-minded, 
Since  to  your  solemn  brow-contracting  sort 
For  each  and  all, — if  thou  for  judge  wilt  take  me, — 
Life  is  not  truly  life,  but  misery. 

Cup-bearer.  All  this  we  know  :  but  deal  in 
matters  now 

Not  meet  for  laughter  and  for  revelry. 

Herakles.  The  woman  dead  is  alien-born  :  grieve 
not 

Exceeding  much.  Yet  live  the  household’s  lords. 

Cup-bearer.  Live,  indeed  !— know’st  thou  not  the 
house’s  ills? 

Herakles.  I  do ;  unless  thy  master  spoke  me  false. 

Cup-bearer.  Too  much  he  loves  a  guest ;  too 
much,  alas  ! 

IPerakles.  A  stranger  dead — and  no  guest-cheer 
for  me  ? 


a  flagon  which  he 
set  down  at  the  door 
when  he  entered, 
and  fills  up  cup. 


With  much 
solemnity. 


He  holds  the  cup 
high ,  pours  a  few 
drops  on  the  ground 
and  drinks. 


More  seriously. 


Peevishly ,  half 
afraid  to  speak,  yet 
anxious  to  dash 
Herakles'  merriment 


Leans  back  and 
speaks  very 
cheerfully. 


Striking  his  hands 
together  with  an 
impatient  gesture. 

!  Still  quietly. 


A  side. 


Laughing ;  he  still 
thinks  the  man  is 
merely  surly. 
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With  much  sarcasm. 


The  first  point  of 
doubt  here  shows 
itself. 

Having  made 
Herakles 

uncomfortable ,  the 
man  now  wishes  to 
draw  back. 

Doubt  grows  with 
every  sentence. 


Very  anxiously. 


Pie  is  now  quite 
content  with  the 
effect  he  has 
produced. 


A  cry  of  horror, 
followed  by  wonder¬ 
ing  admiration. 

Now  quite  proud  of 
his  master's  conduct. 


He  pays  no  further 
attention  to  the 
bearer  of  ill  news. 


Cup-bearer.  O  yea,  an  alien  she — o’ermuch  an 
alien  ! 

Herakles.  Ha  ?  was  he  keeping  some  affliction 

back  ?  [/Uses. 

« 

Cup-bearer.  Go  thou  in  peace  :  our  lord’s  ills  are 
for  us. 

Herakles.  This  word  begins  no  tale  of  alien  woe. 

Cup-bearer.  Else  had  I  seen  thee  feast,  nor  felt 
amiss. 

Herakles .  What  have  I  suffered  strangely  from  my 
host  ? 

Cup-bearer.  Thou  cam’s t  in  hour  unmeet  for 
welcoming, 

For  grief  is  on  us. 

Herakles.  But  who  then  hath  died  ? 

Some  child  gone  or  the  aged  sire  perhaps  ? 

Cup-bearer.  Nay,  but  Ad  met  os’  wife  is  dead,  O 
guest. 

Herakles.  How  say’st  thou  ? — ( lets  fall  cup).  And, 
even  then  ye  gave  me  welcome  ? 

Cup-bearer.  For  shame  he  could  not  thrust  thee 
from  these  doors. 

Herakles.  O  hapless  !  and  bereft  of  what  a  mate ! 

Cup-bearer.  We  have  all  perished,  and  not  she 
alone. 

Herakles.  I  felt  it,  when  I  saw  his  tear-drowned 
eyes, 

His  shaven  hair  and  face  !  yet  he  prevailed, 

Saying  he  bare  a  stranger-friend  to  burial. 

I  passed  this  threshold  in  mine  heart’s  despite, 
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And  drank  in  halls  of  him  that  loves  the  guest, 

When  thus  his  plight !  And  am  I  revelling 
With  head  wreath-decked  ? 

[  Tears  off  wreath  and  slowly  breaks  it  up 
But — thou  to  hold  thy  peace 
When  such  affliction  lay  upon  the  home  ! 

Where  is  he  gone  to  bury  her  ?  Where  am  I 
To  go  and  find  her? 

Cup-bearer.  By  the  road  that  leads 
Straight  to  Larissa,  thou  wilt  see  the  tomb, 

Out  of  the  suburb,  a  carved  sepulchre. 

(. Exit  Cup-bearer,  picking  up  cup  and  wreath. 
Herakles  stands  thinking .) 

Herakles  O  much-enduring  heart  and  hand  of 
mine, 1 

Now  show  what  son  it  was  she  bare  to  Zeus, 

That  daughter  of  Elektron,  Tiruns’  child, 

Alkmene.  I  must  save  the  newly  dead, 

And  set  Alkestis  in  this  house  again, 

And  render  to  Admetos  good  for  good. 

I  will  go  lie  in  wait  for  Death,  black-stoled,2 
King  of  the  corpses  !  I  shall  find  him  there, 
Drinking  the  death-draught  hard  beside  the  tomb. 
And  if  I  lie  in  wait,  and  dart  from  ambush, 

And  seize,  and  with  mine  arms’  coil  compass  him, 
None  is  there  shall  deliver  from  mine  hands 
His  straining  sides,  or  e’er  he  yield  his  prey. 

Yea,  though  I  miss  the  quarry,  and  he  come  not 
Unto  the  blood-clot,  to  the  sunless  homes 
Down  will  I  fare  of  Kore  and  her  king, 

And  make  demand.  I  doubt  not  I  shall  lead 
Alkestis  up,  and  give  to  mine  host’s  hands, 

Who  to  his  halls  received,  nor  drave  me  thence, 
Though  stricken  with  sore  sorrow,  hid  the  truth, 


Turning  angrily  on 
the  man  who  is  now 
thoroughly 
frightened. 

These  words  must 
ring  with  absolute 
decision  and  power , 
not  for  a  moment 
does  Heracles  doubt 
he  must  and  can 
save  Alkestis  from 
her  fate. 

The  servant's  exit  is 
shamefaced  and  a 
little  shambling ,  he 
watches  Heracles 
doubtfully  from 
under  his  eyelids  as 
he  picks  up  the 
things. 

1  Heracles  slowly 
raises  his  head  and 
clasps  one  hand 
round  the  other 
raising  it.  This 
glorious  speech  must 
ring  with  the 
strength  and  con- 
fdence  of  the  God. 
Elek-tron.  Tie-rns 
A  lk-mee-nee 
Slowly,  action  is 
easier  to  him  than 
thought. 

2  This  is  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the 
labours  his  great  life 
will  know . 


The  hands  already 
seem  to  feel  the  grip 
of  the  struggle. 


Very  quietly ,  an 
utter  contrast  to 
Admetos’  suggestion 
of  the  same  thing  on 
page  io. 


ALKESTIS. 


Passionately* 

Exit  hurriedly  L.P. 

A  pause  follows . 

The  funeral  march 
is  h'ard.  The 
Chorus  return  in 
tzuo  lines  dividing 
and  passing  to  their 
own  sides,  where 
they  group  far  down 
the  wings,  the 
attendants  cross  the 
stage,  and  pass  into 
the  house,  the  guards 
stand  at  door,  the 
children  pass  in. 

The  two  women 
attendants  pass  and 
wait  behind  the  seat. 
Admetos  comes  last, 
pauses  at  foot  of 
steps,  and  looks  up 
at  house. 

The  musical  accom¬ 
paniment  must  be 
studied  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the 
First  Kommos. 


Now  there  is  nothing 
to  hide  from  hiizt  the 
reality  of  his  loss. 


He  now  realises  the 
full  burden  his 
selfishness  has 
brought  on  him. 


Turning  passion¬ 
ately  to  the  Chorus. 


3  & 

Being  a  noble  heart  and  honouring  me. 

Who  of  Thessalians  more  than  this  man  loves 
The  stranger  ?  Who  in  Hellas  ?  Shall  he  say 
That  one  so  princely  showed  a  base  man  kindness  ? 

[Exit  P.  L 

Enter  Admetos  with  Chorus  and  Attendants, 
returning  from  the  funeral. 

Music  No.  8  (page  77). 

Second  Kommos. 

Admetos  returning  in  grief  from  the  burial  of 
Alkestis  declares  death  sweeter  to  him  than  life 
bereft  of  her. 

Admetos.  Ah  me,  ah  me  !  How  mournful  this 
return, 

How  hateful  to  my  sight  my  widowed  house ! 

O  whither  shall  I  go — Where  shall  I  rest, 

What  shall  I  say  or  what  forbear  to  say  ? 

Oh  how  support  this  heavy  weight  of  woe  ? 

To  misery  was  I  born.  Wretch  that  I  am 
I  envy  now  the  dead,  I  long  for  them, 

Long  to  repose  me  in  death’s  house. 

No  more  with  pleasure  shall  I  view 
The  sun’s  fair  beams;  No  more  with  pleasure  walk 
Upon  this  earth,  so  dear  an  hostage  death  from  me 
has  rent, 

And  yielded  to  the  infernal  King  his  prey. 

Ah  why  did  ye  restrain  me  ? 

I  would  have  cast  myself  into  the  grave, 

The  gaping  grave,  and  lain  at  peace  with  her, 

The  best  of  women. 

There,  not  one  but  two, 

Hades  had  coupled,  two  most  faithful  souls, 
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Together  passing  o’er  the  infernal  lake. 

Thou  goodly  mansion,  how  shall  I  endure 
To  enter  thee  ?  How  dwell  beneath  thy  roof, 

My  state  thus  sunk — Ah  me  how  changed  from  that, 
When  midst  the  pines  of  Pelion  blazing  round 
And  hymeneal  hymns  I  held  my  way 
And  led  my  loved  Alkestis  by  the  hand. 

Now  for  the  nuptial  song — the  voice  of  woe 
For  gorgeous  robes — this  black  and  mournful  garb 
Attends  me  to  my  hall — and  to  my  couch 
Where  solitary  sorrow  waits  me  now. 


This  sorrow  came  upon  thee 
’Midst  a  state  of  happiness, 

A  stranger  thou  to  ills 

Yet  is  thy  life  preserved 

Thy  wife  is  dead  leaving  thy  love  : 

Is  there  aught  new  in  this  ? 

Many  hath  death  ’reft  of  their  wives  before. 

Admetos  ( thoughtful ):  Friends,  I  account  the  fortune 
of  my  wife 

Happier  than  mine,  albeit  it  seems  not  so. 

For  her,  indeed,  no  grief  will  ever  touch, 


Steps  up  steps. 


With  full  musical 
tone  following  the 
accompaniment. 


He  sits  R. 


The  Chorus  feel  how 
absurd  it  is  of 
Admetos  to  lament 
what  he  himself  has 
chosen. 


Here  the  full  change 
in  A  dmetos  is  shown  ; 
he  has  realised  the 
truth  of  the  Hand¬ 
maidens  words  in 
the  First  Episode. 
Dying ,  why  he  had 
died ,  but  in  escaping 
he  bears  a  pain  he 
never  shall  forget. 
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ALKESTIS. 


No  timer  condemna¬ 
tion  of  himself  could 
be  spoken. 


He  sits,  his  face 
hidden  in  his  hands. 


Nine  of  Chorus  group 
on  steps  in  position , 
for  nine  muses,  one 
playing ,  one  dancing, 
Cfc. 


Three  figures 
move  with  hands 
raised  high  and  take 
the  place  of  the 
Muses  on  the  steps, 
the  latter  giving  way 
before  them  and 
stepping  down.  They 
take  up  position,  one 
winding  off  the 
thread,  one  cutting 
it,  and  the  centre  one 
passing  it  across. 


And  glorious  rest  she  finds  from  many  toils. 

But  I,  unmeet  to  live,  my  doom  outrun, 

Shall  drag  out  bitter  days  :  I  know  it  now. 

The  solitude  within  shall  drive  me  forth, 

Outside — Thessalian  people’s  marriage  feasts, 

And  gatherings  for  talk  will  harass  me 
With  overflow  of  women  everywhere, 

Familiars  of  my  wife  and  just  her  age. 

And,  if  a  foe  I  have,  thus  shall  he  scoff : 

“  Lo  there  who  basely  liveth — dared  not  die, 

But  whom  he  wedded  gave,  a  coward’s  ransom, 

And  ’scaped  from  Hades.  Count  ye  him  a  man  ? 

He  hates  his  parents,  though  himself  was  loth 
To  die  !”  Such  ill  report,  besides  my  griefs, 

Shall  mine  be.  Ah,  what  profit  is  to  live, 

0  friends,  in  evil  fame,  in  evil  plight  ? 

No.  9  (page  77). 

Hyporcheme  Dance  Song. 

Taking  the  place  of  a  fifth  Stasimon. 

The  Chorus  deprecate  the  overwhelming  force  of  fate. 

My  venturous  foot  delights  to  tread 
The  muses’  arduous  heights  ; 

Their  hallow’d  haunts  I  love  to  explore, 

And  listen  to  their  lore. 

Yet  never  could  my  searching  mind 
Ought  like  stern  fate  resistless  find. 

No  herb  of  sovereign  power  to  save, 

Whose  virtues  Orpheus  joy’d  to  trace 
And  wrote  them  in  the  rolls  of  Thrace, 

Nor  all  that  Phebus  gave. 


©ter  anb  Drapery 


for  fllhcotis’  iPctl. 


[To  face  page  39. 
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Instructing  the  Asklepian  train 
When  various  ills  the  human  form  assail 
To  heal  the  wound,  to  soothe  the  pain, 

’Gainst  her  stern  force  avail. 

But  see,  Admetos,  to  thy  house  methinks 
Alkmene’s  son  bends  his  returning  steps. 

Exodus  and  Catastrophe. 

Herakles  returns  with  the  prize  of  his  wrestling. 

Enter  Herakles,  leading  a  woman  wholly 

veiled.  L. 

Herakles.  Unto  a  friend  behoveth  friendly  speech, 
Admetos,  not  to  hide  within  the  breast 
Blame  we  leave  silent.  [  came  ’mid  thine  affliction. 
Fair  claim  was  mine  to  rank  amidst  thy  friends. 

Thou  told’st  me  not  how  lay  thy  wife  a  corpse  : 

Thou  gavest  me  guest-welcome  in  thine  home, 

Making  pretence  of  mourning  for  a  stranger. 

And  so  I  crowned  my  head  and  to  the  Gods 
Poured  my  libations  in  thy  dwelling-house. 

I  blame  thee,  thus  in  suffering,  yea,  I  blame  thee. 

But  still  I  would  not  pain  thee  pained  enough. 

So  let  it  pass  !  Wherefore  I  seek  thee  now, 

Having  turned  back  again  though  outward  bound, 
That  will  I  tell  thee  : 

Take  and  keep  for  me 
This  woman,  till  I  come  thy  way  again. 

She  came  into  my  hand,  prize  of  hard  toil, 

And,  as  I  said,  I  trust  her  to  thy  care. 

Some  day — who  knows  !  even  thou  wilt  praise  the 
feat  ! 

Admetos.  It  had  been  grief  still  added  unto  grief, 
Hadst  thou  sped  hence  to  be  another’s  guest ; 


The  last  figure 
advances  to  altar. 
The  nine  pass  round, 
and  each  bends  to 
listen  as  if  being 
taught  something  ; 
in  conclusion ,  they 
fall  aside ,  pointing 
back  to  the  Fates  still 
spinning.  Cut  So  to 
93- 

The  Fates  descend 
and  move  L.,  where 
they  sit  and  recline 
by  the  wings. 


Alkestis  cannot 
remain  too  motion¬ 
less  during  this 
scene. 

Admetos  rises  and 
listens  with  head 
bent. 


Turns  and  looks  back 
at  Alkestis. 


Points  to  her  with 
right  hand ,  looking 
at  Admetos.  The 
Chorus  lean  and  look 
at  her. 


Quietly  smiling. 


His  hand  on 
Admetos'  shoulder. 
Very  quietly. 
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Looks  at  the  woman , 
starts ,  and  breaks  off. 

And  mine  own  ills  sufficed  me  to  bewail. 

But,  for  the  woman — if  in  any  wise 

It  may  be,  prince,  bid  some  Thessalian  guard  her, 

I  pray  thee,  who  hath  suffered  not  as  I. 

Awaken  not  remembrance  of  my  grief. 

IV i  th  growing 
agitation. 

Burdened  enough  am  I  by  mine  affliction. 

Nay,  in  mine  house  where  should  a  young  maid 
lodge  ? — 

For  vesture  and  adorning  speak  her  young : — 

But  thou,  O  Woman,  whosoe’er  thou  art, 

Know  thou  hast  all  the  form,  art  like  as  like 

Two  of  the  Chorus 
on  the  R .  of  stage 
rise  slowly  to  their 
feet. 

Alkestis — lead  for  God’s  sake  from  my  sight 

This  woman  ! — Take  not  my  captivity  captive, 

Since  I  seem — seeing  her — as  if  I  saw 

My  own  wife.  And  confusion  clouds  my  heart, 

Ah  me  unhappy — now  I  taste  indeed 

Turns  away  R. 

For  the  first  time  my  full  grief’s  bitterness. 

Spoken,  the  Chorus 
move  and  whisper 
among  themselves. 

Chorus  Leader.  The  chance  in  truth  was  an 
untoward  one, 

Yet  must  we  brook  a  God’s  gift,  good  or  bad. 

With  quiet 
satisfaction. 

Llerakles.  0  that  such  might  I  had  as  might  recall 
To  light  thy  wife  from  the  dark  nether  world  ! 

Slowly. 

Advietos.  Fain  would’st  thou,  well  I  know.  But 
where  the  hope  ? 

There  is  no  bringing  back  the  dead  to  light. 

Very  cheerfully. 

Herakles,  A  good  wife  hast  thou  lost,  who  shall 
gainsay  ? 

Hurt  by  his 
friend's  tone. 

Admetos.  So  that  this  man  hath  no  more  joy  in 
life. 

llerakles.  Time  shall  bring  healing  :  now  is  thy 
grief  young. 
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Admetos.  Time — time — O  yea,  if  this  thy  time 
be  Death  ! 

Herakles.  I  praise  thee  for  that  leal  thou  art  to  her. 

Admetos.  Death  be  my  meed,  if  1  netray  her  dead. 

Herakles.  Receive  this  woman  now  these  halls 
within. 

Admetos.  Not  so,  I  pray  of  thee  by  Zeus  thy  sire. 

Herakles.  Yet  shalt  thou  err  if  thou  obey  me  not. 

Admetos.  Yet  shall  mine  heart  be  grief-stung,  if 
I  do. 

Herakles.  Yield  thou  :  the  grace  may  prove  per¬ 
chance  a  duty. 

Admetos.  O  that  in  strife  thou  ne’er  hadst  won 
this  maid  ! 

Herakles.  Yet  thy  friend’s  victory  is  surely  thine. 

Admetos.  Well  said  :  yet  let  the  woman  hence 
depart. 

Herakles.  Yea — if  need  be.  First  look  well — 
need  it  be? 

Admetos.  Needs  must — save  thou  wilt  else  be 
wroth  with  me. 

Herakles.  I  too  know  what  I  do,  insisting  thus. 

Admetos.  Have  then  thy  will  :  thy  pleasure  is  my 
pain. 

Herakles.  Yet  one  day  shalt  thou  praise  me  :  only 
yield. 

Admetos  ( to  attendants )  :  Lead  ye  her,  if  mine  hall 
must  be  her  home. 


In  wondering 
bewilderment. 


With  deep  sincerity. 


Herakles  turns 
eagerly  to  the 
woman. 

With  a  gesture 
0/  protest. 

Almost  laughing , 
2  others  0/  Chorus, 
R.,  rise. 


Unable  to  refuse, 
but  deeply  unwilling. 


A  little 
reproachfully. 

Holding  out  his 
hand,  he  is  always 
courteous. 


More  firmly.  A  ll 
the  Chorus  lean  a 
little  forward ',  one 
fgure  071  the  R. 
rises. 


Turns  up  to  house 


Pitifully. 


The  two  women 
attendants  co7//e 
a  little  forward. 
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Raises  his  hand  in 
protest. 

Herakles.  Not  to  thy  servants’  hands  will  I  commit 
her. 

Admetos.  Take  her  thyself  then  if  it  please  thee  so. 

Draws  hack  angrily, 
joints  to  house . 

Herakles.  Nay,  but  in  thine  hands  will  I  place 
her — thine. 

Follows  him  up. 

Hands  raised  in 
protest. 

Admetos.  I  will  not  touch  her — open  stand  my 
doors. 

Two  of  the  Chorus 
hurry  from  the  R. 
across  to  those  on  the 
left ,  another  rises  R. 

Herakles  leads 
Admetos  down,  then 
stands  between  the 
two  and  takes 
Alkestis’  R.  hand 
through  her  veil. 

A  dmetos  turns  away 
R.  and  stretches  out 
his  L.  hand,  not 
looking ;  Herakles 
joins  their  hands. 

The  excitement  of 
the  Chorus  grows 
greater  and  greater. 

A  ll  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  veiled  A  Ikestis, 
all  have  risen  to 
their feet. 

Herakles  withdraws 
his  hand  and  steps 
back  with  hand  high 
uplifted. 

He  passes  round  to 

L.  of  Alkestis ,  and 
with  one  movement 
lifts  off  the  whole 
veil ,  which  falls  on 
the  ground  at  her 
feet.  The  Chorus 
spri  ng  back.  The 
two  women  turn, 
clasp  one  another. 

Slowly  Admetos 
turns  and  looks  at 
her  feet,  and  so 
upward  to  her  face, 
falling  on  the 
instant  on  his  knees. 

Herakles.  Unto  thy  right  hand  only  trust  I  her. 

Admetos.  0  king,  thou  forcest  me :  I  will  not 
yield. 

Herakles.  Be  strong :  stretch  forth  thine  hand 
and  touch  thy  guest. 

Admetos.  I  stretch  it  forth,  as  to  a  headless  Gorgon. 

Herakles.  Hast  hold  of  her  ? 

Admetos.  Fast  hold. 

Herakles.  Why,  then,  hold  fast 

And  have  her  ;  and  one  day  shalt  thou  declare 

The  child  of  Zeus  thy  friend — a  noble  guest. 

Raises  the  veil ,  and  discloses  Alkestis. 

* 

Look  on  her,  if  in  aught  she  seems  to  thee 

Like  to  thy  wife.  Step  forth  from  grief  to  bliss. 
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Admetos.  What  shall  I  say  ? — Gods  !  Miracle 

unhoped  for ! 

My  wife  do  I  behold  in  very  sooth, 

Or  doth  some  god-sent  mockery  bring  me  madness  ? 

Herakles.  Not  so;  but  this  thou  seest  is  thy  wife. 

Admetos  What  if  this  be  some  phantom  from 
the  shades  ? 

Herakles .  No  ghost-invoker  hast  thou  ta’en  for 
guest. 

Admetos.  How? — whom  I  buried  do  I  see — my 
wife? 

Herakles.  Doubt  not :  yet  might’st  thou  well 
mistrust  thy  fortune. 

Admetos.  As  wife,  as  living,  may  I  touch,  address 
her? 

Herakles.  Speak  to  her ;  all  thou  didst  desire 
thou  hast. 

Admetos.  O  face,  O  form  of  my  beloved  wife, 

Past  hope  I  have  thee,  who  ne’er  thought  to  see  thee  ! 

Herakles.  Thou  hast ;  may  no  God  of  thy  bliss 
be  jealous. 

Admetos .  O  scion  nobly-born  of  Zeus  most  high, 
Blessings  on  thee  !  The  God  who  gave  thee  life 
Keep  thee — for  thou  hast — only  thou  restoied, 

Raised  me  and  mine  once  more  to  life  and  light 
How  didst  thou  bring  her  from  the  shades  to  life  ? 

[Pause 


Barely  able  to frame 
the  words  he  does  net 
yet  dare  to  touch  her , 
but  never  moves  his 
eyes  from  her  face. 


The  tone  is  natural 
and  confident,  the 
Chorus  relax  and 
move  a  little  nearer. 
Still  motionless. 


Lightly. 


Still  maintaining 
the  wonder.  The 
women  move  apart 
and  draw  nearer. 

Kindly. 


Looks  at  Herakles. 


Holds  out  his  hand. 


Slowly  draws  near 
her ,  hardly  dares  to 
take  her  hands ,  then 
suddenly  catches  her 
to  him  with  a 
passionate  cry, 
embracing  her. 

A  ll  the  Chorus  move 
forward;  the  scene 
relaxes. 

Still  holding 
Alkestis’  hand 
Admetos  turns  to 
Herakles  and  holds 
out  his  R.  hand. 

There  is  a  pause, 
Herakles'  face  grows 
stern  with  the 
remembrance  of  that 
terrible  struggle,  his 
hands  clench  before 
him  again  then 
slowly. 
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1  A  shudder  passes 
through  all.  One 
of  the  Chorus  kneels 
and  hides  face  in 
the  next  robe. 

2  A  dmetos  tu  ms  with 
sudden  anxiety  to 
Alkestis,  who  is  still 
motionless. 

Very  gravely.  A  n 
attendant  lea7>es  the 
house  as  the  speaker 
ends,  brings  out  his 
club  and  skin  at  a 
sign  from  Herakles, 
and  gives  them  to 
him,  gazing  all  the 
while  in  wonder  at 
Alkestis,  before 
whom  he  then  kneels. 


[St he  tie  l us.] 


Hei-akles.  I  closed  in  conflict  with  the  Lord  of 
Spirits 1  [Pause 

Admetos.  Why  doth  she  stand  and  front  me  silent 
thus  ? 2 

Herakles.  ’Tis  not  vouchsafed  thee  yet  to  hear 
her  voice, 

Ere  to  the  powers  beneath  the  earth  she  be 
Unconsecrated,  and  the  third  day  come. 

But  lead  her  in,  and  just  man  as  thou  art, 

Henceforth,  Admetos,  reverence  still  the  guest. 
Farewell.  But  I  must  go,  and  work  the  work 
Set  by  the  king,  the  son  of  Sthenelus. 


Comes  forward  to 
Herakles. 


Turns  away 
laughing  L. 


Admetos.  Abide  with  us,  a  sharer  of  our  hearth. 

Herakles.  Some  other  day :  now  must  I  hasten 
on.~ 


Admetos.  O  prosper  thou,  and  come  again  in 
peace  ! 

Go  ever  in  a  glory  of  success, 

And  save  thy  sire  his  offspring  to  the  end. 

[Exit  Herakles, 

Herakles  stands  already  with  one  foot  on  the  step. 
He  turns  and  clasps  Admetos’  hand ,  and  Admetos, 
kneeling,  kisses  Herakles’  hands.  They  look  at  one 
another  a  moment ,  then  flinging  his  club  over  his 
shoulder,  Herakles  swings  off  L.  P. 


Through  all  my  realm  I  publish  to  my  folk 
That,  for  these  blessings,  dances  they  array, 
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And  that  atonement-fumes  from  altars  rise. 

For  now  come  better  days  than  these  o’erpast, 
Seeing  I  hold  myself  supremely  blest. 


All  the  Chorus  move  round  and  up  to  watch  him. 
Then  Admetos  turns  to  Alkestis,  and  kneeling, 
takes  her  hand,  then  turns  to  house.  She  looks  back 
a  moment  very  sadly  over  her  shoulder,  in  the  direction 
Herakles  has  gone.  The  two  women,  still  frightened 
come  slowly  forward,  hand  in  hand,  and  kneel  low 
at  Alkestis'  feet,  then  rise  and  move  backward  up 
stage  in  front  of  Alkestis,  whom  Admetos,  hardly 
daring  to  touch  her,  leads  into  house.  All  this  while 
the  music  of  the  last  chorus  grows  in  power.  Inside 
the  door,  on  either  side,  hands  appear  holding  a 
garland  of  roses.  The  women  disappear  slowly, 
followed  by  Alkestis,  who  bows  her  head  as  she 
passes  in,  and  Admetos.  The  Guards  follow,  a?id 
the  Chorus,  singing  more  loudly,  move  up  to  the 
steps.  As  the  doors  close  their  song  bursts  out  in 
full  power.  Some  move  up  the  steps  L.  as  if  trying 
to  see  a  last  glimpse  of  Herakles.  Tour  girls  run 
in  with  baskets  of  roses  and  strew  all  the  Palace 
steps,  the  Chorus  form  again  into  a  long  line  and 
march  out,  tossing  the  roses  in  the  air  till  all  are 
'  gone. 

[ The  Chorus  pass  out  singing  Chorus  io. 


The  gradual  swell 
of  the  music  is  most 
important  in  this 
last  Chorus. 


Exodos. 


With  various  hand  the  gods  create  our  fate, 

Now  showering  blessings  which  we  dared  not  hope; 
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Controlling  now  ills  we  deemed  our  portion, 
The  gods  to  these  have  giv’n  an  end 
thought. 

Hail  to  this  day  ! 


Curtain. 
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